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Security Council Adopts New Measures 
To Solve Congo Problems 


Following are statements made by Adlai E. 
Stevenson, U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, during consideration in the Security Council 
of the situation in the Republic of the Congo, to- 
gether with texts of a Soviet draft resolution re- 
jected by the Council and a three-power resolution 
which was adopted on February 21. 


STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 13 


U.S./U.N. press release 3645 


We view with approval the Secretary-General’s 

request, to include in the agenda the report! of 
his special representative [Rajeshwar Dayal] in 
the Congo and the continuation of his investiga- 
tions. ; 
We have all learned this morning by an an- 
nouncement by the Katanga authorities of the 
reported death of Patrice Lumumba and two of 
his colleagues. This is distressing and deplorable 
news. The President of the United States this 
morning has stated that he is deeply shocked by 
reports of the death of Patrice Lumumba and his 
two aides. 

Those of us who have wholeheartedly supported 
United Nations assistance to the Congo have done 
so with a view to bringing order and stability to a 
land torn apart by internal strife and intervention 
from the outside. The death of Mr. Lumumba 
without trial or judgment is sad testimony to the 
distance we still have to travel before our task 
there will be completed. 

We in the United States regret these latest 
tragedies. In the face of all that has happened in 
the Congo we hope that men of good will every- 
where will join together with sober resolve not 
to seek revenge but to seek reconciliation. Re- 
crimination, violence, and dismay will not be 


*U.N. doc. 8/4688 and Add. 1. 
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enough. Now more than ever is the time when we 
must proceed in the Council to find a consensus 
on constructive measures which will help restore 
peace and stability to the Congo. 

Members of the Security Council have been in 
consultation during the past week to find such a 
consensus. These efforts must now be accelerated 
so that we may look forward to a constructive and 
not destructive future in the Congo. And in the 
meantime we earnestly appeal to all governments 
to avoid any steps which might further aggravate 
or inflame the situation and to continue to give 
their full support to the United Nations and the 
success of its mission there. 


STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 15 


U.S./U.N. press release 3647 


A few days ago a new administration took office 
in the United States. This is the first occasion for 
the United States, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, to speak formally in the Security 
Council on a question of substance. 

But first let me thank you again, all of you both 
here and abroad, who have welcomed my arrival 
at this table so graciously and so hopefully. 
While I cannot fulfill your expectations of mira- 
cles to come, I can commit my country, my col- 
leagues, and myself to a tireless effort to make the 
United Nations successful, to make this great ex- 
periment in international collaboration fulfill the 
dreams of its founders that one day reason would 
rule and mankind would be liberated from the 
everlasting scourge of war. 

It seems to be my lot, Mr. President, to address 
you and my colleagues for the first time in a mo- 
ment of grave crisis in the brief and tragic his- 
tory of the Congo and in a moment of equally 
grave crisis for the United Nations itself. I had 
hoped it would be otherwise. 
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Within recent days we have seen successively 
the withdrawal of two national units of the United 
Nations forces, the violent death of former Prime 
Minister Patrice Lumumba, the reported recog- 
nition of the [Antoine] Gizenga regime in Stan- 
leyville by the United Arab Republic, and a th:eat 
by the U.S.S.R. to provide unilateral assistance 
outside the United Nations. What we decide here 
in the next few days may, we believe, determine 
whether the United Nations will be able in the fu- 
ture to carry on its essential task of preserving the 
peace and protecting small nations. 

This is a time for urgent and constructive ac- 
tion. In the midst of passions it is a time when 
the Security Council must be calm. In the midst 
of efforts to destroy the United Nations action in 
the Congo it is a time when we must persevere in 
the interests not only of the Congo but of all of 
us, large and small. The choice, as always, is a 
choice of us, the members of the United Nations. 
Either we will follow a path toward a construc- 
tive and workable solution or we will follow a 
path of negative recrimination and self-interest. 

As a new arrival listening and talking to dele- 
gates, I have wondered sometimes in the past 10 
days if everyone is actually thinking about the 
Congo—a new republic struggling to be born—or 
if the Congo has been obscured by passions and 
prejudices about the doctors—Kasavubu, Lu- 
mumba, Gizenga, Tshombe, and so forth. 

Opinion seems to be polarizing about them, not 
about the patient. So it is more important than 
ever to rally strong support to the United Nations 
in order to save the patient. 


Analysis of the Soviet Proposal 

For the past fortnight my country has been 
consulting on a United Nations program to save 
the patient, both here and abroad—a program on 
which there might be agreement by a large major- 
ity of United Nations members. That effort, in 
which so many of us have taken part, must not be 
abandoned. Indeed, its urgency is only accentu- 
ated by the impact of subsequent events. 

As I said, Mr. President, I had hoped that my 
first formal remarks to the Security Council on the 
vexed problems of the Congo could be directed 
solely to constructive suggestions which would 
be helpful to the Congolese people in working 
out their own independence, free of outside 
interference. 
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Instead, I find myself compelled to comment not 
on constructive suggestions but on a statement? 
and a proposed resolution * by the Soviet Union 
published in this morning’s newspapers, which is 
virtually a declaration of war on the United Na- 
tions and on the principle of international action 
on behalf of peace. 

Permit me to analyze what, stripped of intem- 
perate rhetoric, this statement and this resolution 
propose. They propose the abandonment of the 
United Nations effort for peace in the Congo and 
a surrender of the United Nations to chaos and to 
civil war. 

But the statement and the resolution say many 
things which we are glad to see, things which sup- 
port positions that my country has always main- 
tained. As to colonialism, my country fought 
colonialism in 1776 (when, if I may say so, the 
ancestors of the authors of this statement in the 
newspapers and this resolution had scarcely stir- 
red beneath their bondage). And we have fought 
it ever since. My countrymen died to end colonial- 
ism in the Philippines, and my countrymen have 
assisted the Philippine people to attain their pres- 
ent high destiny of complete independence. And 
my countrymen have died to end colonialism in 
Cuba, though some Cubans seem to have forgotten 
it. 

We rejoice, too, to hear the Soviets denounce po- 
litical assassinations with such vehemence. In 
this country it has always been condemned, by 
whomever committed—whether by Congolese, by 
colonialists, or by Communists. We condemn any 
violation of human rights, any death without due 
process of law, whether of African politician, 
Hungarian patriot, or Tibetan nationalist. The 
United States stands squarely for the rights of 
man, individual man, man himself, as against any 
tyranny, whether it be the tyranny of colonialism 
or the tyranny of dictatorship or the tyranny of 
the majority. 

We note that the Soviets demand that Belgian 
foreign military and paramilitary aid be with- 
drawn. We, the United States, insist that all for- 
eign military aid, from whatever source and to 
whatever end, be removed from the Congo and that 
no such aid be permitted to interfere with the free 
and independent working out by the Congolese 
people themselves of their own political destiny. 


* U.N. doc. 8/4704. 
* U.N. doc. 8/4706. 
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We mean this, and we intend to keep on meaning 
it. And we mean it with particular reference to 
the threat—which we hope we misinterpret—by 
the Soviet Government that “it is prepared .. . 
to give all possible help and support” to a so-called 
Congolese government in Stanleyville which has 
no legal status. 

The United States intends to use its utmost in- 
fluence and, within the framework of the United 
Nations, to see to it that there is no outside inter- 
ference, from whatever source, with the Congolese 
people’s working out of their independence. 

So, Mr. President, we rejoice that the Soviet 
Union shares the distaste of the United States for 
colonialism and joins with us in condemning po- 
litical assassination and in condemning foreign 
interference in the Congo. 


Abandoning Security for Insecurity 


I pass lightly over the Soviet Government’s 
petulant attack on the Secretary-General and that 
great office. He needs no defense from me, nor 
does the institution. His record is an open book, a 
book which all peace-loving peoples recognize as 
the record of a dedicated international civil serv- 
ant, whose only loyalty is to international justice 
and international peace. Let the Soviet Govern- 
ment, if it wishes, pretend that he does not exist; it 
will find that he is far from a disembodied ghost, 
and it will find that peace-loving states will con- 
tinue to support his patient search for the right 
road to security and peace in the Congo and for 
all peoples. The United Nations may have made 
mistakes in the Congo, as who has not, but nothing 
justifies an intemperate and unjustifiable attack 
on the integrity of the office itself. 

We note that the United Nations has been de- 
nounced with equal vehemence by [Joseph] 
Kasavubu, by Gizenga, by [Moise] Tshombe, while 
they also attack each other with equal vehemence. 
But could there be better testimony of imparti- 
ality? And I recall that Christian scripture says: 
“Woe to you when all men speak well of you.” 
Neither the United Nations nor the Secretary- 
General seems likely to suffer from the affliction 
of universal approval. 

We regret, Mr. President, that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment does not as yet seem to have seen fit to 
cooperate with states who truly seek peace in 
attempting to work out constructive steps for the 
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cooperative solution of the agonizing problems 
that the Congolese people are now facing. Instead 
the Soviet Government proposes the complete 
abandonment of the United Nations operation in 
the Congo in 1 month. What does this mean? 
It means, my colleagues, not only the abandon- 
ment of the Congo to chaos and to civil war—to, 
if you please, the cold war—but it means abandon- 
ment of the principle of the United Nations itself. 

Does anyone doubt that the removal of the 
United Nations forces would mean chaos? Does 
this Council, the Security Council, favor aban- 
doning security for insecurity and anarchy ? 

Do we want to withdraw the only elements that 
stand foursquare against civil and tribal war? 
Does the Soviet Government really want Africans 
to kill Africans? The United States does not, and 
it devoutly hopes that the Soviet Government 
does not too and that it will join the United States 
and other peace-loving states in supporting and 
strengthening the only force that can prevent 
Congolese civil war—the United Nations, 


U.S. Wants No Cold War in Africa 


And now the cold war. Does the Soviet Gov- 
ernment really want to chill what should be warm 
and temperate in Africa with the icy blasts of 
power politics? The United States does not. Its 
only interest in the Congo is to support the Con- 
golese people in their struggle for real independ- 
ence, free from any foreign domination from any 
source. 

The United States deplores any war, cold or 
otherwise. Its only desire is to live in peace and 
freedom and to let all other peoples live in peace 
and freedom. It will resist with all of its power 
all assaults on its own peace and freedom, and it 
proposes to join with all other peace-loving peo- 
ples in resisting, in the cooperative framework 
of the United Nations, all assaults on the peace 
and freedom of other peoples. 

In that spirit we declare that, so far as we are 
concerned, Africa shall never be the scene of any 
war, cold or hot. But we also declare that Africa 
for the Africans means Africa for the Africans 
and not Africa as a hunting ground for alien 
ambitions. And we pledge our full and unstinted 
support against any attempt by anyone to inter- 
fere with the full and free development by Afri- 
cans of their own independent African future. 
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We believe that the only way to keep the cold 
war out of the Congo is to keep the United Na- 
tions in the Congo, and we call on the Soviet Un- 
ion to join us in thus insuring the free and un- 
trammeled exercise by the Congolese people of 
their right to independence and to democracy. 

But, Mr. President, the position apparently 
taken by the Soviet Government involves more 
than the unhappy and despicable fate of three 
Congolese politicians. It involves the future of 
the 14 million Congolese people. They are the 
ones with whom we are concerned. We deplore 
the past, and we condemn those responsible for 
it, no matter who they may be. But we submit 
that it is the future that is all-important now and 
that the best efforts of this Council should be con- 
centrated on the future security of the Congo and, 
indeed, on the future security of all peoples. 


Issue of the Survival of the United Nations 


For, Mr. President, it is the security of all 
peoples which is threatened by the statement and 
by the proposals of the Soviet Government. Let 
me make my meaning abundantly and completely 
clear, if I can. The United States Government 
believes, and profoundly believes, that the single 
best and only hope of the peoples of the world 
for peace and security lies in the United Nations. 
It lies in international cooperation, in the integ- 
rity of an international body rising above in- 
ternational rivalries into the clearer air of inter- 
national morality and international justice. 

The United Nations has not achieved perfec- 
tion nor has the United States, and they probably 
never will. The United States, like the United 
Nations, is composed of humans; it has made mis- 
takes, it probably always will make mistakes; it 
has never pleased all people, it cannot please all 
people; in its desire and wholehearted determina- 
tion to do justice it may offend one group of states 
in 1952, another in 1956, and perhaps still an- 
other in 1961. But always the United States has 
tried, and we believe it will always try, to apply 
evenhandedly the rules of justice and equity that 
should govern us all. 

Are we callously to cast aside the one and only 
instrument that men have developed to safeguard 
their peace and security? Are we to abandon the 
jungles of the Congo to the jungles of internecine 
warfare and internal rivalry ? 
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This issue, Mr. President, even transcends the 
fate of the suffering 14 million Congolese people. 
It involves the fate of all of us, of all mankind. 

The issue, then, is simply this: Shall the United 
Nations survive? Shall the attempt to bring 
about peace by the concerted power of interna- 
tional understanding be discarded ? 


{At this point Ambassador Stevenson was interrupted by a dis- 
turbance in the public gallery. ‘The gallery was cleared, and the 
meeting continued. ] 


Mr. President, may I say that I deeply deplore 
this outrageous and obviously organized demon- 
stration. To the extent that Americans may have 
been involved, I apologize on behalf of my Gov- 
ernment to the members of the Security Council. 


To continue, shall any pretense of an interna- 
tional order, of international law, be swept aside ? 
Shall conflicts of naked power, awful in their 
potential, be permitted to rage in Africa or else- 
where, unchecked by international cooperation 
or authority ? 

These are questions, Mr. President and my col- 
leagues, which call for an answer, not so much 
by the great powers as by the smaller ones and 
the newer ones. My own country, as it happens, 
is in the fortunate position of being able to look 
out for itself and for its interests, and look out 
it will. But it is for the vast majority of states 
that the United Nations has vital meaning and is 
of vital necessity. I call on those states to rise in 
defense of the integrity of the institution which 
is for them the only assurance of their freedom 
and their liberty and the only assurance for all of 
us of peace in the years to come. 

And I also call upon the Soviet Union to recon- 
sider their position. My Government is earnestly 
determined to cooperate with all governments in 
an attempt to improve international relation- 
ships and to further friendships among peoples, 
and it has welcomed evidences of cooperation 
toward that end by the Soviet. Government. Let 
those evidences be buttressed by concrete steps by 
the Soviet Government looking toward construc- 
tive solution of the difficult problems that confront. 
us all. Let us join in condemning the past, but let 
us join in facing the future with calm determina- 
tion to support steadfastly and strengthen sturdily 
the United Nations, the United Nations which is 
the last best hope of us all. 
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Four Principles for Solving Congo Problems 


Now let me turn to the Congo and to what can 
be done to arrest the sad deterioration in that 
divided country. There are certain fundamental 
principles concerning the Congo which have had 
and will continue to have the full support of the 
American people and of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is on the basis of these principles that 
we have undertaken consultations this past fort- 
night. We believe that they are shared by others, 
and we are willing to work with any and all who 
show a willingness to find a solution. The essen- 
tial principles of such a solution are, we believe, 
apparent to all. 

In the first place, that the unity, the territorial 
integrity, the political independence of the Congo 
must be preserved. I am sure Sir Patrick +‘ will 
not object if I repeat that the United States was 
one of the first anticolonialists and that, during 
the 186 years since, we have stood steadfastly for 
the right of peoples to determine their own des- 
tiny. The United States desires nothing for the 
Congo but its complete freedom from outside 
domination and nothing for its people but the same 
independent freedom which we wanted for our- 
selves so long ago and have resolutely defended 
ever since. 

Much as the United States was once beset by 
internal dissensions, so the Congo since its inde- 
pendence has been beset by secessionist move- 
ments—previously in the Katanga and now in 
Orientale Province too. The United States sup- 
ports the continued territorial integrity of the 
Congo. So far as we are concerned, its borders 
are identical with its borders on. July 1, 1960. The 
United States is ready to join with other states 
which support its independence and integrity to 
maintain this principle within the framework of 
the United Nations. 

Secondly, the Congo must not become a battle- 
ground, as I have said, either for a cold or a hot 
war among the big powers. When the United 
States was first requested to provide troops for the 
Congo, we told the Congolese Government to ap- 
peal to the United Nations. We then supported 
the United Nations military assistance to the 
Congo. In contrast to others, the United States 
has never at any time provided a single tank, a 
single gun, a single soldier, a single piece of equip- 


‘Sir Patrick Dean of the United Kingdom, President of 
the Security Council for the month of February. 
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ment that could be used for military purposes to 
anyone in the Congo. 

We have, on the other hand, responded to every 
request made to us by the United Nations promptly 
and vigorously so that the entire control over our 
assistance passed from our hands to those of the 
United Nations. We remain firmly determined, 
as I have said, to do everything in our power to 
keep the cold war out of Africa. 

Third, we support the United Nations action in 
the Congo to the fullest measure of our power. 
The best way to keep the cold war and the hot war 
out of the Congo, as I have said, is to keep the 
United Nations in. To those members who are 
still contemplating withdrawal, I suggest a long, 
hard, careful look at what might happen in the 
Congo if the United Nations Force collapses or if 
the United Nations mission fails because of lack of 
support from its members. 

Finally, we believe that the Congolese people 
must be allowed to develop their own political 
settlement by peaceful means free from violence 
and external interference. The Congo’s political 
problems must in the last analysis be worked out 
by the Congolese themselves. The United Nations 
can assist in this effort—by helping create peace 
and stability and through extending its good offices 
as it has done in the Conciliation Commission. 


But only a settlement demanding the support of 
the Congolese people will long endure. 

On these principles—the maintenance of ter- 
ritorial integrity and political independence, the 
isolation of the Congolese from big-power and 


small-power interference, continued vigorous 
United Nations assistance, and the settlement of 
internal political controversies by peaceful 
means—on these principles rest, in our opinion, 
the only possibility for a solution. 


What Needs To Be Done 


We are faced now with the necessity for urgent 
and effective steps to bring these principles closer 
to reality. The threat of civil war, of increased 
unilateral intervention in the Congo on all sides is 
increasingly grave. If the United Nations does 
not take effective action immediately, not only 
may conflict break forth in full fury in the Congo 
but the hopes of African unity may be destroyed 
for many years to come by the divisions which 
will be produced among African nations. What, 
then, in these circumstances, needs to be done? 
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First, all foreign intervention outside the frame- 
work of the United Nations should cease immedi- 
ately and any foreign military or paramilitary 
personnel in the Congo should be withdrawn. The 
injunction of the General Assembly resolution * 
adopted with the support of all members of the 
United Nations, except the Soviet bloc, against any 
unilateral military aid whatever, whether direct or 
indirect, should be adhered to fully by all United 
Nations members. This applies to those Belgians 
who are providing military advice and assistance 
to the Congo. It applies equally against military 
assistance to the forces in Orientale. 

The United States, for its part, does not intend 
to sit by if others consciously and deliberately 
seek to exacerbate the present situation. We are 
prepared to use all of our influence, if other mem- 
bers of the United Nations do likewise, to prevent 
such assistance from coming to the Congo, no mat- 
ter from what quarter it comes. 

Equally urgent and immediate steps are needed 
to avert the extension of civil war in the Congo 
and to protect the lives of innocent civilians and 
refugees should the present passions result in 
widespread outbreaks of violence. United Na- 
tions political and military authorities on the 
ground should consult immediately with the Chief 
of State and with other civilian and military 
leaders, if necessary, to agree on measures which 
would best maintain peace and stability and pro- 
tect the lives of citizens. . 

Such measures must be accompanied also by im- 
mediate steps to assure long-range stability and 
progress. The Secretary-General proposed to us 
less than 2 weeks ago that measures should be 
taken to unify, reorganize, retrain the Congolese 
army and other armed forces in the Congo with a 
view to eliminating force as a political element in 
that afflicted country. The United States supports 
this proposal. We believe that negotiations to 
bring this about should be undertaken with the 
same urgency as the measures I have just 
mentioned. 


Gravity of the Crisis 


On Monday here in the Security Council I de- 
plored the reported death of Mr. Lumumba and 
his colleagues and supported the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s request that a preliminary investigation be 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 588. 
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included on the agenda. On every occasion when 
the arrest of Mr. Lumumba has been discussed 
in the United Nations, the United States has taken 
the position that he must be treated humanely and 
with, all protection of law and order. We have 
similarly expressed ourselves through diplomatic 
channels to the appropriate authorities in the 
Congo. I believe it has been long known that in 
our consultations during the past week we had 
advocated the release of all political prisoners and 
their participation in the political process once 
law and order had been restored to the Congo and 
the possibility of civil war averted. We continue 
to believe that this must be done for those politi- 
cal prisoners, such as Minister [Alphonse] Son- 
golo, about whom the world press has been less 
aware. In the case of Mr. Lumumba we support 
the Secretary-General’s investigation, and we be- 
lieve that it should be continued vigorously until 
the true facts are known. I earnestly hope that 
the Katanga forces will cooperate so that the full 
facts may be brought to light. 

The ultimate objective of such steps should be 
to promote the reconciliation of the political ele- 
ments in the Congo and a full return to constitu- 
tional processes in a form to be designated by the 
people themselves. The government recently ap- 
pointed by the Chief of State is a step in the right 
direction ; indeed any step in the direction of mod- 
eration and breadth of base is a step in the right 
direction. The provision of unfilled cabinet places 
for other elements is encouraging. Determined 
future efforts must be made to broaden the base of 
the Congolese government, and parliament should 
be convened as soon as conditions of security, law, 
and order permit. Encouragement by the United 
Nations of such steps is of fundamental impor- 
tance we believe. 

The measures which I have outlined can only be 
carried out with dispatch and with effectiveness 
through the Secretary-General and the United 
Nations mission in the Congo. To attempt to dis- 
credit and dismiss the Secretary-General at this 
critical moment would not only wreck the United 
Nations mission in the Congo; it would danger- 
ously weaken the United Nations itself. 

This is the measure of the gravity of our crisis, 
and we call upon all members around this table to 
face soberly and solemnly these realities. We are 
eager to continue consultations with other nations 
at this table with a view to producing a draft 
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resolution to carry out measures such as these. 
We are prepared to meet in the Council by night 
and by day until we can reach consensus and agree- 
ment. The occasion for, the time for, effective ac- 
tion in the Congo is now. We must seize it, and 
we must seize it quickly. 


FIRST STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 20 
U.S./U.N. press release 3651 


The delegation of the United States agrees to 
the adjournment proposed by the distinguished 
delegate of Liberia. 

My Government has instructed me to express its 
shock, its revulsion, and its indignation at the news 
that we have heard from the Secretary-General 
here this morning. This further example of the 
violence and of the barbarity that afflicts the po- 
litical life of the Congo and the lawlessness that 
there prevails emphasizes again the imperative 
necessity for early and effective action by the 
United Nations. 


SECOND STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 20 


U.S./U.N. press release 3652 


We meet at a time when the sensibilities of all 
of us and the conscience of the world have been 
grossly offended by the murder and violence in 
the Congo. The urgency of action transcends, 
in our judgment, the temptation to further 
rhetorical expression of disgust with these crimes. 
We also echo the feeling expressed so eloquently 
by the distinguished delegate of India that this 
is a crisis in the life of this Organization. So, 
Mr. President, I am going to address myself to the 
resolution *” proposed by Ceylon, Liberia, and the 
United Arab Republic, which seems to us the only 
practical proposal before the Council for effective 
and prompt action in the Congo. I will reserve, 
if I may, the privilege of speaking about the 
emergency resolution * that has been tabled at a 
later hour, if necessary. 

But first let me say that the United States dele- 
gation thinks that the suggestion advanced by the 
distinguished delegate of Liberia has great merit. 


* For text of the Secretary-General’s statement, see U.N. 
doc. S/PV. 940. 

U.N. doc. 8/4722. 

° U.N. doc. S/4733/Rev. 1. 
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United States Reaffirms Position 
on Outside Interference in Congo 


Statement by Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations 


U.S./U.N. press release 3648 dated February 17 


We have received reports confirming that one and 
perhaps three French-built jet training planes have 
been delivered in Katanga. We deplore this de- 
velopment in the strongest terms in keeping with 
our firm support of United Nations policy against 
any foreign military assistance to the Congo, except 
through the United Nations. 

We are investigating the reported delivery of 
these aircraft by a freight plane allegedly owned 
by an American-operated charter airline with 
headquarters in Luxembourg. If the report is true, 
the company’s action is contrary to the interests of 
the United States and we have in mind taking what- 
ever legal action may be called for against those 
responsible. 

In my speech to the Security Council on February 
15, I said clearly that no military or paramilitary 
assistance should be sent to the Congo from any 
source whatsoever. I also said that the United 
States intends to use its utmost influence, within 
the framework of the United Nations, to see that 
‘there is no outside interference in the Congo from 
whatever source. 











However, we believe that we must act now to 
restore law and order in the Congo. But after 
such action has been taken, if I may presume to 
make a preliminary expression of opinion by the 
United States Government, we would gladly go 
to central Africa for the excellent objectives set 
forth by the delegate of Liberia. It would, we 
agree, put the United Nations in Africa with 
dramatic impact. While I can, of course, make 
no commitments, I would hope that the United 
States Air Force could be helpful in arranging 
transportation. 

I have been very much impressed, Mr. President, 
by the presentation here this afternoon of the 
distinguished delegates of India and of Nigeria. 
May I also express the gratitude of the delegation 
of the United States to those delegates of India, 
Nigeria, Liberia, the United Arab Republic, Cey- 
lon, and all the others who have contributed 
thoughtful aid and ideas to the draft resolution 
which has been tabled by Ceylon, Liberia, and the 
United Arab Republic. 
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It has a sense of urgency and shows a strong 
desire to meet, in our judgment, the present crisis. 
It touches each of the bundle of problems which 
together make up the crisis in the Congo. This, 
Mr. President, is surely the right way to proceed. 
Its provisions touch upon the immediate dangers 
of civil war and outside intervention. It goes 
beyond such immediate issues to deal with posi- 
tive measures for the improvement of internal 
order. It sets forth the necessary objectives of 
removing the armed forces from intervention and 
politics, convening Parliament, and encouraging 
the conciliation of political factions. 

The United States will support the draft res- 
olution presented by Ceylon, Liberia, and the 
United Arab Republic. Although we have some 
reservations about certain aspects of the draft 
resolution, which we have made known to various 
members, including the sponsors, we think it is 
basically a good resolution and we believe it 
should be adopted as early as possible. But I 
must ask the indulgence of the Council to express 
the misgivings that we have communicated to 
other members so frequently. 

On February 15 I presented to the Council the 
essential elements required for a solution of the 
Congo as seen by the United States. They coin- 
cided closely with what has been said here this 
afternoon by the distinguished delegates of Ni- 
geria and of India. They included the prevention 
of the extension of civil war in the Congo, broad- 
ening the base of the government, reconciliation 
of political elements, the elimination of outside 
military aid and interference, and investigation 
of the death of Mr. Lumumba and his colleagues, 
the reorganization and retraining of the Congo- 
lese armed forces, their removal as an element 
in internal politics, and the convening of Parlia- 
ment. These elements are all included in the text 
before us, but not always in the language that we 
would have preferred. 

There are three points which my delegation 
would like to have seen covered more specifically. 
Yet we concede, as others have pointed out, that 
they are in fact involved in and covered by the 
present text. These points, Mr. President, are 
the responsibility of the Secretary-General for 
carrying out the resolution, recognition that the 
United Nations is in the Congo to assist and 
uphold its sovereignty and independence, and the 
prohibition of outside military assistance through 
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supplies and material as well as through personnel. 

It is obvious that any Security Council resolu- 
tion calling for United Nations action must be 
carried out by the Secretary-General. Under 
article 97 of the charter he is the chief adminis- 
trative officer of the Organization. To the extent 
that this resolution creates further authority for 
the United Nations action in the Congo or calls for 
implementation of previous decisions, the Organi- 
zation’s executive officer must be responsible. 
Implementation then must be by the Secretary- 
General. 


Authorization To Use Force Clarified 


In paragraph 1 the Security Council is asked 
to take a most far-reaching decision, as we see it. 
It is asked to authorize the use of force. The 
United Nations, I remind the Council, was in- 
vited by the Government of the Congo to assist 
in the restoration and maintenance of law and 
order and to help bring about the withdrawal 
of the Belgian troops from the territory of the 
Republic of the Congo. The United Nations is 
there, then, to provide assistance to a member of 
the Organization. It is not there, and cannot be 
there, to take action against that state. Nothing 
has been done to authorize the taking of measures 
against it under article 42 of the charter, nor has 
the Security Council made findings necessary 
under the charter which would justify such 
measures. 

Paragraph 1 of the resolution authorizes the 
United Nations to take “appropriate measures” to 
prevent the occurrence of civil war in the Congo, 
including the use of force if necessary in the last 
resort. What is appropriate in these circum- 
stances must obviously be governed by the pro- 
visions of the charter which place restrictions 
upon the use of force and which prohibit the 
Organization to intervene in internal affairs. 

It is our understanding that authorization to 
use force, as used in paragraph 1, only “in the 
last resort” means that every effort will be made 
to accomplish the purposes of this paragraph by 
agreement among the contending elements in that 
divided country. Clearly this resolution means 
that force cannot be used until agreement has been 
sought by negotiation, conciliation, and all other 
peaceful measures. 

These essential considerations are further 
clarified by the fact that this resolution specifically 
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reaffirms various resolutions of the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly. These resolutions 
all establish the principles of consultation and 
impartiality and that the mission of the United 
Nations is to assist in the maintenance of law and 
order and to safeguard the unity, the territorial 
integrity, and the political independence of the 
Congo. 


Danger of Outside Interference 


Finally, we regret that paragraph 3 does not 
specifically call on all states not only to prevent 
the departure of military and paramilitary per- 
sonnel for the Congo but also to prevent sending 
military material, directly or indirectly. We are 
now faced, as I am sure all members agree, with 
the increasing danger of outside interference, and 
it should, we think, be forbidden in any form— 
arms as well as men. 

We understand this provision is included in fact 
because the resolution reaffirms the General As- 
sembly resolution of September 20, which called 
upon “all States to refrain from the direct and 
indirect provision of arms or other materials of 
war and military personnel . . . except upon the 
request of the United Nations.” The Security 
Council would thus adopt as its own the General 
Assembly’s call upon all states to refrain from 
providing arms or other materials of war except 
through the United Nations. This seems to us, 
Mr. President, a proper and a necessary decision 
of the Security Council in seeking to bring peace 
to this strife-torn country. In our view the 
United Nations forces in the Congo are authorized 
under the resolution now before us to take such 
steps as may be necessary to exclude the bringing 
of material into the Congo other than with the 
approval of the United Nations. We think this 
follows from the mission of the United Nations 
forces, as that is laid down in earlier resolutions 
of the Council and General Assembly which are 
now reaffirmed. We would suggest, however, that 
because of the urgency of the present situation 
it might be wise specifically to reiterate that pro- 
vision, and I would like to suggest most humbly 
and earnestly to the cosponsors the desirability of 
revising paragraph 3 to read as follows: 

8. Calls upon all states to take immediate and energetic 
measures to prevent the departure or provision from their 


territories for the Congo of any such personnel or of any 
aid for military purposes, direct or indirect, other than 
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through the United Nations, and to deny any transit or 
other facilities for any such personnel or any such aid; 
and requests the United Nations to take the necessary 
measures to interdict any such personnel or aid. 

We would hope, as I say, that the sponsors would 
accept this improvement in their resolution. 

With these understandings the United States 
is prepared to vote for the draft resolution and 
to do so today. We emphatically share the view 
that prompt action, even if it is not perfect, even 
if it does not fully accommodate the views of all 
of us, is better than none and better than the 
hazards of longer delay. 


STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 21 (A.M.) 


U.S./U.N. press release 3654 


In my earlier statement today [February 20], 
I expressed my understanding of various ambi- 
guities in this resolution, S/4722, proposed by 
Ceylon, Liberia, and the United Arab Republic, 
and I made a suggestion for a revision of opera- 
tive paragraph 3, which I want to refer to once 
more this evening. My purpose was to have the 
text expressly prohibit military supplies as well 
as personnel from flowing into the Congo outside 
of the United Nations operation and to request the 
Secretary-General to prevent any such unauthor- 
ized supplies and personnel from entering the 
Congo. 

We agree with what has been said by the dis- 
tinguished delegates of the United Kingdom, 
Chile, China, Ecuador, and others here this eve- 
ning and said so well, including the declaration 
that all outside interference must be prevented if 
the civil war is to be stopped, if the cold war is to 
be excluded, and if the Congo is to have a chance 
of peace and order and political reorganization. 

My understanding is that this meaning was in- 
tended by the sponsors of the resolution by affirm- 
ing the General Assembly Resolution 1474, which 
forbids the support of arms as well as military 
personnel to the Congo. 

My proposal was intended simply to make this 
entirely, abundantly, clear. However, as I under- 
stand the statement this afternoon of the distin- 
guished representative of Liberia, he takes the 
position that, taken as a whole, the draft resolu- 
tion was intended to forbid the introduction into 
the Congo of military arms and supplies as well 
as military personnel, that it was intended to au- 
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thorize the United Nations to interdict any such 
traffic. I assume that the other two sponsors, 
Ceylon and the United Arab Republic, are in ac- 
cord with their cosponsor, the distinguished rep- 
resentative of Liberia, in so construing this draft 
resolution. If that is not their understanding, I 
assume that they will so state. In the absence of 
any such statement, Mr. President, I take it that 
it is agreed that the draft resolution taken as a 
whole has the intent and the meaning to prevent 
any outside interference by arms or men whatso- 
ever from any source, and it is on this basis that 
the United States is happy to vote for it. 

We echo the hope expressed by the distinguished 
delegate of Chile that it will be passed unani- 
mously and that this Council will thereby give 
unmistakable evidence of our determination to 
save the Congo, to save Africa, and to save this 
great Organization from disaster. 

I express once more the gratitude of my Govern- 
ment to the sponsors of this constructive resolu- 
tion. 


TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS 


Soviet Draft Resolution * 


The Security Council, 

Regarding the murder of the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of the Congo, Patrice Lumumba, and of the 
outstanding statesmen of the Republic Okito and Mpolo 
as an international crime incompatible with the United 
Nations Charter and as a flagrant violation of the Decla- 
ration on the grant of independence to colonial countries 
and peoples adopted by the United Nations General As- 
sembly at its fifteenth session, 

Decisively condemns the actions of Belgium which led 
to this crime; 

Deems it essential that the sanctions provided under 
Article 41 of the United Nations Charter should be ap- 
plied to Belgium as to an aggressor which by its actions 
is creating a threat to international peace, and calls on 
the States Members of the United Nations for the im- 
mediate application of these sanctions; 

Enjoins the command of the troops that are in the Congo 
pursuant to the decision of the Security Council immedi- 
ately to arrest Tshombe and Mobutu in order to deliver 
them for trial, to disarm all the military units and gen- 
darmerie forces under their control, and to ensure the 
immediate disarming and removal from the Congo of all 
Belgian troops and all Belgian personnel ; 

Directs that the “United Nations operation” in the 


°U.N. doc. 8/4706; rejected by the Council on Feb. 21 
(a.m.) by a vote of 1 (Soviet Union) to 8, with 2 absten- 
tions (Ceylon and United Arab Republic). 
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Congo shall be discontinued within one month and all 
foreign troops withdrawn from there so as to enable the 
Congolese people to decide its own internal affairs; 
Deems it essential to dismiss D. Hammarskjold from the 
post of Secretary-General of the United Nations as a 
participant in and organizer of the violence committed 
against the leading statesmen of the Republic of the 


Congo. 


Three-Power Resolution 1° 


A. 

The Security Council, 

Having considered the situation in the Congo, 

Having learnt with deep regret the announcement of 
the killing of the Congolese leaders, Mr. Patrice Lumumba, 
Mr. Maurice Mpolo and Mr. Joseph Okito, 

Deeply concerned at the grave repercussions of these 
crimes and the danger of wide-spread civil war and 
bloodshed in the Congo and the threat to international 
peace and security, 

Noting the Report of the Secretary-General’s Special 
Representative (S/4691) dated 12 February 1961 bring- 
ing to light the development of a serious civil war situa- 
tion and preparations therefor, 

1. Urges that the United Nations take immediately all 
appropriate measures to prevent the occurrence of civil 
war in the Congo, including arrangements for cease-fires, 
the halting of all military operations, the prevention of 
clashes, and the use of force, if necessary, in the last 
resort ; 

2. Urges that measures be taken for the immediate 
withdrawal and evacuation from the Congo of all Belgian 
and other foreign military and para-military personnel 
and political advisers not under the United Nations Com- 
mand, and mercenaries ; 

8. Calls upon all States to take immediate and energetic 
measures to prevent the departure of such personnel for 
the Congo from their territories, and for the denial of 
transit and other facilities to them; 

4. Decides that an immediate and impartial investiga- 
tion be held in order to ascertain the circumstances of 
the death of Mr. Lumumba and his colleagues and that 
the perpetrators of these crimes be punished ; 

5. Reafirms the Security Council resolutions of 14 July, 
22 July and 9 August 1960 and the General Assembly 
resolution 1474 (ES-IV) of 20 September 1960" and 
reminds all States of their obligation under these 
resolutions. 

B 

The Security Council, 

Gravely concerned at the continuing deterioration in 
the Congo, and the prevalence of conditions which seri- 
ously imperil peace and order, and the unity and ter- 


* U.N. doc. 8/4741 (S/4722) ; adopted by the Council on 
Feb. 21 (a.m.) by a vote of 9 to 0, with 2 abstentions 
(France and U.S.8.R.). 

* For texts, see BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1960, p. 161; Aug. 8, 
1960, p. 223; Sept. 5, 1960, p. 385; and Oct. 10, 1960, p. 588. 
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ritorial integrity of the Congo, and threaten inter- 
national peace and security, 

Noting with deep regret and concern the systematic 
violations of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
and the general absence of rule of law in the Congo, 

Recognizing the imperative necessity of the restoration 
of parliamentary institutions in the Congo in accordance 
with the fundamental law of the country, so that the will 
of the people should be reflected through the freely 
elected Parliament, 

Convinced that the solution of the problem of the 
Congo lies in the hands of the Congolese people them- 
selves without any interference from outside and that 
there can be no solution without conciliation, 

Convinced further that the imposition of any solution, 
including the formation of any government not based on 
genuine conciliation would, far from settling any issues, 
greatly enhance the dangers of conflict within the Congo 
and threat to international peace and security, 

1. Urges the convening of the Parliament and the taking 
of necessary protective measures in that connexion; 

2. Urges that Congolese armed units and personnel 
should be re-organized and brought under discipline and 
control, and arrangements be made on impartial and 
equitable bases to that end and with a view to the elimi- 
nation of any possibility of interference by such units and 
personnel in the political life of the Congo ; 

8. Calls upon all States to extend their full co-operation 
and assistance and take such measures as may be neces- 
sary on their part, for the implementation of this 
resolution. 


President Congratulates Soviets 
on Launching of Space Vehicle 


Following is an exchange of telegrams between 
President Kennedy and Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USS.R., on the occasion of the Soviet launching 
of a space vehicle to Venus. The President’s mes- 
sage was read to news correspondents on Febru- 
ary 14 by Pierre Salinger, Press Secretary to the 
President. 


President Kennedy to Chairman Khrushchev 
Fesrvary 13, 1961 

His Excellency Nrxrra KurusHcHev 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 

OSS. 

I wish to extend my congratulations and those 
of the American people for the impressive scien- 
tific achievement represented by the launching of 
your space vehicle to Venus. We shall watch 
its progress with interest and wish you success 
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in another chapter of man’s exploration of the 


universe. 
Joun F. KenNEDY 


Chairman Khrushchev to President Kennedy 
Official translation 

Received your telegram of congratulations on the oc- 
casion of the launching of the Soviet cosmic spaceship 
to the planet Venus. I express gratitude to you for 
this telegram giving high appraisal to this outstanding 
achievement of peaceful science and for wishes for suc- 
cess in the new stage of the exploration of the cosmos. 
In your speech of inauguration’ to the Office of Presi- 
dent, and likewise in the message to Congress of Janu- 
ary 307 you, Mr. President, said that you would like for 
the Soviet Union and the United States of America to 
unite their efforts in such areas as the struggle against 
disease, mastering the cosmos, development of culture 
and trade. Such an approach to these problems im- 
presses us and we welcome these utterances of yours. 

We consider that favorable conditions for the most 
speedy solution of these noble tasks facing humanity 
would be created through the settlement of the problem 
of disarmament. And we would like every country to 
make every effort for the solution of this problem with 
the establishment of such a strict international control 
under which no one could arm secretly and commit 
aggression. 

All agree to the fact that the solution of the problem 
of disarmament depends to a great extent on agreement 
between the Soviet Union and the United States of Amer- 
ica. If we reached such an agreement, it would be a 
great joy for all people on earth and a great blessing for 
all mankind. 

N. KHRUSHCHEV 
February 15, 1961 


United States and Germany Discuss 
Political and Monetary Problems 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release dated February 17 


The White House on February 17 made public 
the following joint communique after a meeting 
between President Kennedy and the Foreign 
Minister of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Heinrich von Brentano. 


The President of the United States received the 
Foreign Minister of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Dr. Heinrich von Brentano, on February 


*BuLLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
* Ibid., Feb. 13, 1961, p. 207. 





17, 1961, for a discussion of questions of mutual 
interest to both countries. Together with his 
previous conversations with Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, the discussion provided an occasion 
for a first personal exchange of views between Dr. 
von Brentano and the new United States adminis- 
tration. The cordial and frank conversations con- 
firmed the friendly and close relations between the 
Federal Republic and the United States. 

There was particular agreement that the North 
Atlantic Alliance is a necessary basis for the de- 
fense of both countries and that all members of 
the Alliance have a mutual responsibility for its 
further strengthening. They confirmed the con- 
tinuing importance of the goal of German reuni- 
fication based upon the principle of self-determi- 
nation and of the preservation of the freedom of 
the people of West Berlin. 

Both Governments agreed that the persistent 
imbalance in the international payments situation 
called for concerted and vigorous action on the 
part of the free world. Unless and until this im- 
balance is substantially corrected it will continue 
to impede the free world’s efforts to provide for the 
common defense and supply the resources needed 
by the less developed countries to meet their legiti- 
mate a°rirations. 

Both the United States and the Federal German 
Republic have recognized this principle in pre- 
vious discussions. Proceeding from this basis both 
Governments will continue their talks on appro- 
priate measures which can be taken to contribute 
to this end. In so doing they will act in concert 
with their common allies. 

The President heard with satisfaction that the 
Federal Government will be prepared to provide 
the necessary means to carry on its program for 
the underdeveloped countries in future years. 


U.S. AIDE MEMOIRE ON BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Following is the text of an aide memoire relat- 
ing to the international balance-of-payments situ- 
ation which was handed to State Secretary Albert 
Hilger van Scherpenberg of the Foreign Office of 
the Federal Republic of Germany on February 17, 
1961, by Under Secretary of State George W. 
Ball and released by the Department of State on 
February 20 (press release 76). 


The Government of the United States has ex- 
amined the measures which the Federal Republic 
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of Germany would be prepared to undertake in the 
light of the present international payments 
situation. 

It is the view of the Government of the United 
States that such measures must now be viewed in a 
new light. 

We are on the eve of creating a new phase in 
the history of the North Atlantic Alliance. We 
have new tasks; and the recovery of Western 
Europe in the 1950s has given us new resources. 
Together the resources which we dispose are much 
larger than those we could command in the im- 
mediate post-war years and they are better dis- 
tributed among us. 

To deal with these new tasks we must begin by 
recognizing that we are inter-dependent in all we 
do; and that our common burdens must be shared 
in a way that our peoples will recognize as fair. 

The economic questions now under discussion 
between the United States and Germany are not 
bilateral questions. The deficit of the United 
States arises wholly from its commitments and 
actions in the common defense of the Free World. 
Without these freely assumed obligations the 
United States would now be running a heavy sur- 
plus in its balance of payments. These matters 
therefore must be approached in terms of a re- 
building of the alliance and in terms of the prin- 
ciples which should govern the effort over coming 
months and years. 

Specifically, we must examine how we can share 
fairly two burdens: the burden of the common de- 
fense; and the burden of long-term economic as- 
sistance to the underdeveloped areas. 

It is clear that we must design formulae which 
take account of the proportions of our total re- 
sources now flowing to these two common 
purposes; and which make allowance, as we do in 
our domestic taxation systems, for the principle 
that the richer among us shall bear a higher rela- 
tive burden than the poorer. 

In addition, we must all come to recognize a 
principle on which the United States has acted 
in the years after the Second World War. That 
principle is that a sustained accumulation of gold 
and other international reserves by any one coun- 
try is disruptive to the international community. 
Especially now, when trade is expanding faster 
than gold production, we must learn to use our 
reserves on a communal basis, recognizing that one 
nation’s gain can only be another nation’s loss. 
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It is in the light of these principles that the 
Government of the United States views the spe- 
cific matter in hand; that is, the imbalance which 
has developed in the international payments situa- 
tion of the Free World. The present situation is 
marked by a persistent basic deficit of some coun- 
tries and a persistent basic surplus of other coun- 
tries. This had led to a substantial increase in 
foreign liquid dollar holdings and, in recent years, 
to an outflow of gold from the United States 
which has resulted in a reduction of United States 
reserves. A substantial part of the German sur- 
plus has resulted directly from the defense pro- 
grams of the Free World. For example, the net 
increment to the Federal Republic’s foreign ex- 
change reserves derived from U.S. military spend- 
ing in Germany is approximately $375 million 
annually. The United States shall continue to 
bear its just share of the common responsibilities 
and burdens of the alliance; but it is essential that 
our affairs be so conducted as to avoid structural 
disequilibria in the reserve positions of individual 
nations. 

Healthy over-all equilibrium in the interna- 
tional balance of payments structure can only be 
achieved by continuing and concerted measures. 
Each member of the Western alliance should 
therefore take such actions within its own capaci- 
ties, as are required to fulfill its responsibilities 
for further economic growth, stability and secur- 
ity in the Free World. 

As concerns the specific proposals of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the United States appre- 
ciates the expressed willingness of the Federal 
Republic to take helpful measures. Certain 
among them may prove to be effective and in the 
common interest. We believe they should be ex- 
plored on an individual basis, each on its own 
merits. If the Federal Republic of Germany 
should be prepared to carry out certain of these 
measures, the United States Government will be 
pleased to participate, as appropriate, in discus- 
sions concerning the details and techniques by 
which individual measures may be accomplished. 

But such measures will not solve the funda- 
mental problem of international payments imbal- 
ance on a stable, long-term basis. 

Our common task is to design a reserves policy 
for the alliance which will recognize the respon- 
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sibilities to the common interest of surplus and 
deficit nations alike. 

In order to give effect to this principle, the 
outflow of long term capital from surplus nations, 
especially to the developing countries, should ap- 
proach or exceed their export surplus to the world 
as a whole. This would not only ameliorate the 
disequilibrium in the international payments sit- 
uation, but would also help the Free World meet 
the vital needs and expectations of the developing 
countries. 

The United States welcomes the announced in- 
tention of the Federal Republic to inaugurate a 
new program of assistance to the developing coun- 
tries to be administered on an untied basis. It 
would express the hope that this program be ade- 
quate in size and of a continuing nature. 

The Government of the United States believes 
that the question of equitable shares in the com- 
mon effort to assist the underdeveloped nations 
of the Free World should be urgently examined 
within OEEC [Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation], in anticipation of the OECD 
[Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development] coming into effect; and that the 
question of equitable shares in the common de- 
fense be urgently examined within NATO. The 
Government of the United States is prepared to 
participate in such discussions. It is our hope 
that these discussions will take place in the spirit 
of the President’s message to the North Atlantic 
Council of February 15, 1961.2 


President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
of Canada Hold Informal Talks 


White House press release dated February 20 


The White House on February 20 made publie 
the following joint communique after a meeting 
between President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
John G. Diefenbaker of Canada. 


President Kennedy and Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker met today in Washington to discuss infor- 
mally a wide range of international problems as 
well as bilateral questions of interest to the two 
countries. The Secretary of State, Mr. Dean 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 6, 1961, p. 333. 





Rusk, and the United States Ambassador-desig- 
nate to Canada, Mr. Livingston Merchant, assisted 
in these discussions together with the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, Mr. Howard Green, 
and the Canadian Ambassador to the United 
States, Mr. Arnold Heeney. 

The President and the Prime Minister welcomed 
this early opportunity for a friendly exchange of 
views between neighbors, in a tradition consistent 
with the long and intimate association between 
the peoples of Canada and the United States. 

The President and the Prime Minister reviewed 
defense and security problems in all their aspects. 
They reaffirmed their purpose to work together 
for peace and freedom in the world. They ex- 
pressed their readiness to cooperate whole- 
heartedly with all countries which sincerely seek 
this objective whatever the differences in approach 
or outlook. They recognized the central impor- 
tance of the United Nations, as well as the essen- 
tial role of direct diplomatic negotiation, in the 
pursuit of peaceful settlements. They agreed on 
the need to work steadily towards effective agree- 
ments under international control in the field 
of disarmament. 

In reviewing the bilateral problems between the 
two couitries, emphasis was placed upon the var- 
ious consultative arrangements of a formal and 
informal character which have been developed 
between the United States and Canada as a valu- 
able supplement to the traditionally close and 
friendly relations between the two governments. 
The President and the Prime Minister noted with 
satisfaction that joint meetings are about to take 
place in Canada between members of both houses 
of the federal legislatures of the two nations. 

The President and the Prime Minister re-em- 
phasized the importance of close consultation on 
economic matters. They announced that the joint 
United States-Canada Committee on Trade and 
Economic Affairs will meet in Washington, D.C., 
on March 13. This joint Committee at Cabinet 
level has been of great value over the years in fur- 
thering understanding between the two govern- 
ments on questions affecting economic relations of 
the two countries. 


United States and Australia 
Reaffirm Traditional Partnership 


White House press release dated February 24 

The White House on February 24 made public 
the following joint communique after a meeting 
between President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Robert Gordon Menzies of Australia. 


President Kennedy and Prime Minister Menzies 
met today in Washington to discuss informally a 
wide range of international problems. The Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Dean Rusk; the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, Mr. 
J. Graham Parsons; and the Australian Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Mr. Howard Beale; 
assisted in these discussions. 

Both the President and the Prime Minister 
welcome this opportunity to reaffirm the tradi- 
tional partnership between the peoples of Aus- 
tralia and the United States. 

In their review of security problems, the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister reiterated their 
strong faith in SEATO [Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization] and ANZUS [Australia-New Zea- 
land-United States] as bulwarks for the main- 
tenance of peace in the Pacific. They both ex- 
pressed their willingness to cooperate with all 
nations to work together for peace and freedom 
in the world. 

They recognized the central importance of the 
United Nations and the Office of the Secretary 
General in the pursuit of peaceful settlements 
and pledge their joint support of the efforts now 
being made by the Secretary General to bring 
peace to the Congo. They deplored current at- 
tempts to twist the tragic events in the Congo 
into an attack upon the United Nations itself. 

They welcomed the initiative of King Savang 
Vatthana proposing a course of action to bring 
peace, stability and neutrality to Laos, expressing 
the hope that his efforts will bear fruit. 

They agreed that efforts must be continued to 
arrive at an effective agreement under interna- 
tional control in the field of disarmament. 
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The United States and Africa: Common Goals 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY WILLIAMS! 


It is an honor and a privilege to be with you this 
evening here in the capital of Ethiopia, an African 
nation whose independence long predates that of 
my own country. Some years ago my wife and 
I were proud to entertain His Imperial Majesty 
at our home in the United States; now it is our 
great pleasure to visit his country. 

It is an honor to address you on behalf of the 
United States of America and of President John 
F. Kennedy, whose new administration I repre- 
sent. Just before I left Washington President 
Kennedy called me to the White House to express 
personally his hearty greetings to the people of 
Africa. 

And it is a privilege to be with you for a time, 
to enlarge my acquaintanceship with you and to 
learn from you what we may do together in the 
service of freedom and brotherhood in Africa. 

A special good fortune for me is that such a wide 
and distinguished representation of the peoples of 
Africa is here present. I know you have been 
meeting, most of you, in the third session of the 
Economic Commission for Africa, debating the 
future which lies before your nations and the 
whole continent and deciding what efforts are 
needed to realize the full promise of that future 
so that all Africans may walk in strength and 
dignity. 

Africa is embarked on great enterprises, de- 
serving of the full exercise of your best minds 
and most dedicated spirits. The problems that 
you face will be stubborn, but I am encouraged 
to believe that they will yield for there is already 
a productive momentum in Africa which can be 
carried over from nationalist expression to na- 
tional development. Your enterprises should 
command, further, the understanding and support 


2 Prepared for delivery at a dinner given by U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Ethiopia Arthur L. Richards for the delegates to 
the third session of the U.N. Economic Commission for 
Africa at Addis Ababa on Feb. 17 (press release 74). 
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of the rest of the world. My Government be- 
lieves that such an understanding has but one 
firm foundation. President Kennedy stated it 
in his message to your conference: “We want the 
nations of Africa, to be their own masters and 
to grow in vigor and prosperity.” 

Africa has a great destiny. That destiny will 
be shaped in what you have chosen to call the 
African personality. It will be something 
uniquely of yourown making. But you will, I be- 
lieve, be drawing on the same great truths that 
fashioned our American Revolution. In Phila- 
delphia in 1776 our Declaration of Independence 
spoke not alone for America but the whole world 
when it said: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. ... 


Advancing Economic Cooperation in Africa 


It is my purpose here, and in the trip which 
lies ahead of me,? to seek out your true feelings 
and advice on the proper relationship of my 
country to your countries and how we may be of 
assistance where assistance is wanted. I would 
note, first of all, that you have made us particu- 
larly aware of your deep desire to strengthen the 
economic bonds among your nations. I have been 
asked by the President to repeat to you personally 
that we stand ready to give concrete support to- 
ward the advancement of economic cooperation 
among African states. 

In Africa’s future development there is need 
for every effort that men of good will can summon 
up and room for every kind of assistance. Yet 
there is also a single, common set of ideas which 


* For an announcement of Mr. Williams’ trip to Africa, 
see BULLETIN of Feb. 27, 1961, p. 295. 
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President Kennedy Pledges U.S. Support 
of Economic Commission for Africa, 3, 


Following is the text of a message from President 
Kennedy to the third session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, held in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
February 6-17. The message was delivered to the 
ECA Chairman on February 6 by Walter M. 
Kotschnig, chairman of the U.S. observer delegation. 


It affords me the greatest pleasure to send this 
word of greetings to the delegates assembled in 
Addis Ababa, and to express my high hopes for 
the success of this third session of the Economic 
Commission for Africa. 

Coming from all parts of the great continent, 
representing in many cases proud new countries, 
you have before you a task of the utmost impor- 
tance. Your purpose is to determine how best to 
proceed in the noble work of improving the well- 
being of your peoples. Your decisions will be 
African decisions, suited to your own visions of 
Africa’s future development. 

Many serious problems confront you. But I 
have confidence that your experience and wisdom 
will surely find expression in forward-looking plans 
and programs. Recalling how my own country re- 
ceived help in its earliest days, I would like to 
pledge to you the readiness of the United States 
to be of assistance, should you wish it. 

The message of my government is this: We want 
the nations of Africa to be their own masters and 
to grow in vigor and prosperity. I therefore com- 
mend your endeavor and its high purpose, and 
convey to you the whole-hearted support of the 
United States. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY 











can infuse and give unity to the whole process. 

In our experience with aid programs, we find 
this: From the smallest project to the most am- 
bitious national scheme, assistance should be pur- 


poseful. It should be aimed at a problem, or 
complex of problems, which you know in your own 
hearts and minds to be the real problems on 
which you must act, or fail at your peril. We 
must not, in considering the means, ever lose sight 
of the end we all seek. That end is a democratic 
African community of nations in which social 
and economic institutions of an independent so- 
ciety are firmly built so that continued progress 
becomes possible. Although this society may be 
new in many ways, it must be a truly African 
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society, in which life-bearing cultural traditions 
meet the respect they deserve. Change is a con- 
stant and we are none the worse for that, but true 
change does not demand the sacrifice of anything 
which is already good in itself. 

We know the task before us, and it is a joint 
task. It demands from all of us an identity of 
purpose: the same degree of moral and intellec- 
tual commitment, the same readiness to analyze 
and plan and to labor long hours without thought 
of self to make plans a reality. 


U.S. Example of Cooperation 


Let me speak for a moment about my country’s 
history and a few of my personal beliefs, some 
of which may be pertinent to your own problems. 

To begin with I feel that one of the important 
reasons why the United States of America grew 
strong may be found in that word “united.” For 
many decades we were colonial dependencies of 
a mother country. Our States had different re- 
ligions, different cultural backgrounds. We lived 
in greatly disparate climates, made our living by 
raising different crops (although we competed, 
with great vigor, for limited markets when we 
made or raised similar products). We even spoke 
a number of different languages. The one thing 
we had in common in those days was our love of 
freedom. Our forefathers had gone to America, 
in most cases, in search of liberty. When subse- 
quent generations grew to feel they were being 
governed harshly, they revolted. And the Revolu- 
tion began successfully. 

But we almost lost the fruits of that Revolution. 
For after we had fought and won our freedom, 
each attempted to go hisown way. States assessed 
taxes or set up commercial barriers between them- 
selves which were nearly as harmful as those pre- 
viously imposed from abroad. Adherents of one 
religion, or one secular viewpoint, banded together 
against those with differing views; and the dis- 
sidents were often forced out into the frontier, 
where they in turn carved out new states in their 
own likeness. During that early period our great 
leaders—men like George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson—held our young country to- 
gether on many occasions seemingly against its 
will. Later, in a civil conflict which began just 
a century ago, the Union was upheld under the 
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inspiring leadership of a man we call the Great 
Emancipator—Abraham Lincoln. 

So it was that the peoples of our States learned 
a great truth, which perhaps should have been 
self-evident. One twig, standing alone, can be 
easily broken no matter how young and fresh and 
strong it may be. But take a number of twigs 
(in our case we began with 13 States), bind them 
tightly together, and it is almost impossible even 
to bend them. ‘The bonds holding them together 
cannot be too tight; there must be room for in- 
dividuality and new growth. But all must be 
capable of joining together when greater strength 
is needed or great danger seems near. 

There are further examples in commerce and 
industry. As economists, you are as much aware 
as I am of the advantages we in America have 
found through specialization in our industries, 
free interchange of goods and services, and the 
sharing of the fruits of these labors through col- 
lective bargaining between labor and management. 

The point is, we have known tyranny, we have 
known trouble, and we have found joint action to 
be the most effective weapon against both. We 
have found that our collective strength is firmly 
based in freedom. Experience tells us that when 
man is forced to work, forced to fight, he is not as 
strong a workman or a fighter as the one who 
chooses to do so of his own free will. 

So I believe that the nations of Africa are cer- 
tain to find additional strength and greater tangi- 
ble rewards through increased cooperation, par- 
ticularly in the economic field, even as you 
maintain your political independence. And let 
me repeat that we in America will be proud to be 
associated with you in such joint enterprises as 
you may decide upon. 


U.S. Economic and Technical Aid 


This does not mean that we will be indifferent 
to the many individual problems of individual 
countries, Far from it. As you may know, until 
this year the United States had not been called 
upon by most African areas for assistance in train- 
ing or providing funds while your economies 
gained their own strength. Nevertheless, in the 12 
months ending in June 1960 we had provided $122 
million, mainly to the older African countries, 
through our International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and in addition the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund provided $47 million for individual 
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projects in Africa. This is exclusive of very sub- 
stantial assistance in the form of agricultural com- 
modities. Funds already available for the 12 
months ending in June 1961 amount to more than 
$150 million from the ICA, including a new special 
fund for tropical Africa—directed primarily to- 
ward assisting you with health education needs— 
which has been started with $20 million. In addi- 
tion our Development Loan Fund has already in 
the past 7 months approved a greater number of 
loans for Africa than in its previous 3 years of 
existence. 

Even more importantly, American private in- 
dustry, without any urging or goal other than 
mutual benefit, has made a capital investment of 
$843 million in Africa. And I have reason to be- 
lieve that U.S. investors will continue to provide 
significant amounts if unnecessary obstacles are 
not erected. Finally it should be mentioned that 
the United States has for years been the largest 
contributor to the United Nations and its affiliated 
agencies, most importantly the World Bank, 
which have devoted nearly a billion dollars to 
African investment and assistance programs. 

Let me assure you, then, that my Government is 
prepared to receive, and to try to help with, any 
reasonable proposals which will help you in your 
own efforts—whether these are proposals by one 
country, by all the countries of Africa, or by 
groups of countries united for regional develop- 
ment projects. It was to this end that President 
Kennedy spoke to the world in his inaugural ad- 
dress,’ saying: “. . . ask not what America will 
do for you, but what together we can do for the 
freedom of man.” 


U.S. and Africa Working Together 


What we can do together—that for me is a 
source of optimism, because I am optimistic about 
Africa’s own potential. Although I am not an 
expert on Africa I have visited the continent on 
two previous occasions, and as Governor of the 
State of Michigan I have been host to a number of 
African leaders. Perhaps even more to the point, 
I have had the opportunity to meet and assist some 
of the future leaders of Africa—the young stu- 
dents who have come to America and to Michigan 
to equip themselves for responsibility in the new 


* Ibid., Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 





strongholds of African freedom. Although I hope 
to know Africa much more fully than I do now, 
I can say already with conviction that the Ameri- 
can people and their Government rejoice in the 
strides which the African peoples have made, and 
are making, to enlarge the area of freedom and 
human dignity in the world. This is a powerful 
augury not only for progress in Africa but also for 
world peace. 

The verdict of history in Africa, if it is not yet 
fully spelled out, is unmistakable and irreversible. 
The old colonial era is dead and with it the old 
power relationships by which the world formerly 
was shaped. Colonial empires have yielded to 
freedom, often in a conciliatory spirit unprece- 
dented in history, and former metropoles have in 
large degree continued economic assistance pro- 
grams which are a vital help. This is indeed a 
new world, a revolutionary world worth defending 
against new tyrannies, a world requiring new wis- 
dom in the use of power, directing it to construc- 
tive tasks, seeking support of all others pledged 
to freedom, and maintaining a keen vigilance to 
turn away counsels and emissaries of destruction 
and despair. 

We in America assert the rightness and will 
support the achievement of independence through 
self-determination. As President Kennedy said: 

We want an Africa which is made up of a community 
of stable and independent governments . .. where men 
are given the opportunity to choose their own national 


course, free from the dictates or coercion of any other 
country. 


My Government believes that both human dig- 
nity and freedom are indivisible. We believe that 
no man is completely free so long as any man any- 
where lacks freedom. We know that our place in 
the human brotherhood is not secure so long as any 
man anywhere fails to be fully accepted in human 
dignity. We will work fully to realize that goal 
at home while promoting it abroad. 

We will strive for the cooperation of nations old 
and new to gain these ends for, although it is not 
our method to impose our views by force, we can 
and will use our influence in the service of con- 
structive change. We will strongly support the 
United Nations Organization, which in our vision 
is a great forum for the exercise of freedom, a test- 
ing ground for the responsible use of power, and 
an instrument of economic and social progress. 
We have done much to build and to maintain that 
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Organization; we believe it has served you well in 
Africa’s march to freedom and that it can serve 
you even more now that you have taken your places 
beside us there. 

Cooperation is not a thing of unruffled harmony, 
either at U.N. headquarters or, I imagine, here in 
your own meeting. There are different views, dif- 
ferent tempos, sometimes different aims. In the 
short run there are bound to be misunderstandings 
and setbacks to the hopes of each individual na- 
tion, and my country too will, I feel sure, be found 
wanting in one respect or another from time to 
time. But let us bear with each other. Our com- 
mitments in the world differ somewhat in degree 
but not inkind. Those of the United States cover 
a very broad horizon, but they are wholehearted 
commitments to freedom and brotherhood for all 
men, and thus for Africa. History has be- 
queathed to us and to you a common awareness of 
the rightness of this higher goal. With good will 
and God’s help, let us forge new bonds of friend- 
ship in a common advance toward that goal. 

Now let me say a word of thanks to you who 
have afforded me a first broad opportunity to learn 
something of African aspirations and of the tasks 
that confront your leaders, your students, your 
farmers, and your workers. For me this is a prel- 
ude to a journey which I have just begun but 
which in the year ahead will take me to all parts of 
the continent. I will hope to meet you again in 
the course of these travels, and I trust that I shall 
have the pleasure of seeing you in America and of 
repaying your generous hospitality. 

May I conclude by wishing for each and every 
one of you in abundance all those things God 
planned for all men—God bless you. 


STATEMENT BY WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG ‘4 


It is a great privilege for us, the delegation of 
the United States, to participate in this third 
session of the Economic Commission for Africa. 
America has a deep interest in Africa as it emerges 
as one of the great forces in the contemporary 


“Made on Feb. 13 before the third session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa, held at Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, Feb. 6-17. Mr. Kotschnig is the Director of the 
Office of International Economic and Social Affairs, De- 
partment of State; he was chairman of the U.S. observer 
delegation at the meeting. 
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world and has a sincere concern with the welfare 
of all of the peoples of this vast continent. The 
message sent by President Kennedy to this assem- 
bly of leaders of the new age in Africa ° is a clear 
indication of this interest and concern. It is the 
first message of the kind which our new President 
has sent to any part of the world. 

We come as observers to listen and to learn, to 
get a better understanding of your problems so 
that we might improve our joint efforts to work 
in partnership with you for a better Africa as 
part of a better world. 

We have already learned a great ood during 
your deliberations here and in the earlier sessions 
of this Commission. In this session we have been 
more than ever impressed by the general aware- 
ness of the magnitude of the problems which you 
face as you strive for a better and secure future 
for your peoples. And we have been stirred by 
your determination to obtain for your people free- 
dom from the bondage of poverty. Your efforts 
reveal your recognition that political independ- 
ence and the freedom of your institutions from 
internal subversion and external pressures can 
only be safeguarded and made secure by rapid 
economic and social development. 


All this is a source of inspiration to us. It is 


of utmost importance as we formulate or refine our 


own policies, designed to develop mutually con- 
structive relations with the governments and peo- 
ples of Africa based on mutual understanding 
and respect and in a spirit of genuine friendship. 

At this point I should like to lay before you 
five basic positions of American foreign policy 
relating to Africa. 

1. The most basic of these positions is laid down 
in President Kennedy’s message to this session, 
when he stated : 

We want the nations of Africa to be their own masters 
and to grow in vigor and prosperity. 

Speaking of the work of this conference, he 
postulates that the decisions taken “will be A fri- 
can decisions, suited to your own visions of 
Africa’s future development.” 

2. From this first basic tenet of American policy 
regarding Africa flows the further resolve not to 
impose our views and ways of life on Africa. 
Since we cherish our own freedom as we do, we 
want you to be able to develop your own institu- 


® See p. 374. 
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tions in freedom, and we can only hope that other 
countries are similarly disposed. Here again I 
quote President Kennedy, this time from his inau- 
gural address : 

To those new states whom we welcome to the ranks 
of the free, we pledge our word that one form of colonial 
control shall not have passed away merely to be replaced 
by a far more iron tyranny. We shall not always expect 
to find them supporting our view. But we shall always 
hope to find them strongly supporting their own free- 
dom... 

3. We do not want to see African progress im- 
peded by conflicts or struggles between powers 
outside the African Continent. Specifically, we 
want to do everything possible to keep the cold 
war out of Africa. What we need are common ef- 
forts shared by all and not ideological conflicts 
which create divisions and serve motives other 
than the welfare of this continent and its peoples. 

4. We share in the support for the United Na- 
tions that has been expressed by many speakers 
during the last few days. President Kennedy in 
his inaugural address called it “our last best hope 
in an age where the instruments of war have far 
outpaced the instruments of peace,” and he re- 
newed the pledge of American support for the 
United Nations “to strengthen its shield of the 
new and the weak.” 

5. We are equally in accord with those speakers 
in this gathering who in recent days have so elo- 
quently stressed the need not only of economic 
but of social progress in this continent. As a 
matter of fact, as we see it the very purpose of 
economic development is a social objective: the 
raising of the levels of living so as to assure every 
individual, whatever his birth or station in society, 
of an adequate supply of food, of better education, 
better health, better housing, the improvement of 
other material conditions of life, and greater free- 
dom to enjoy the fruits of progress. 


U.S. Aid to African Development 


In the light of our commitments to these prin- 
ciples and our record over the past years it is 
abundantly clear that we stand ready to join in 
your heroic struggle to achieve economic and so- 
cial progress. We have provided substantial and 
practical help to Africa and shall continue to pro- 
vide aid on request without any strings attached, 
except that such aid be soundly and effectively 
used. 
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The helpful document provided by the secre- 
tariat on “International Economic Assistance to 
Africa” (E/CN. 14/88) gives some account of the 
volume of assistance made available in recent 
years. The total figure of approximately US$276 
million given in that document as contributed by 
the United States between July 1959 and June 
1960 includes only grants, loans, and other appro- 
priations actually made available in that single 
year and is thus not comparable with some other 
figures provided in the same document which in- 
clude credits to be used during the years to come. 

United States assistance to African development 
has already increased since June 1960 and is cer- 
tain to increase even more in the future. As is 
well known, we have had to cope ourselves during 
the last years with a substantial balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. Remedial measures are now being 
taken. The American people are being asked to 
make sacrifices, but the Government of the United 
States is clearly on record that the measures taken 
to correct our balance-of-payments difficulties will 
not affect the volume and extent of our foreign aid 
programs. On the contrary, as I have just stated, 
such aid will certainly be augmented in Africa. 

In the establishment of our aid programs, based 
on needs and specific requests of the countries con- 


cerned and arrived at by way of consultation with 
them, we seek to emphasize programs designed 
for maximum effect in bringing about speedy eco- 


nomic growth and social improvements. Here I 
want to stress again that we do not want to impose 
our own socioeconomic system on the countries 
which seek our cooperation. If we speak of free 
enterprise, of the need for individual initiative 
and inventiveness, we simply do so because in our 
experience we owe our strength and high levels of 
living to such initiative, inventiveness, and 
enterprise. 

At the same time we fully recognize the im- 
portance of the public sector, particularly in newly 
developing countries, the need for planning, and 
the careful management of scarce resources. 
Private investment and public financing are not 
incompatible but, quite to the contrary, supple- 
ment each other for maximum effect. 

Nor do we want to see established any type of 
“economic colonialism.” ‘This notion runs com- 
pletely counter to our very concept of the needs 
and requirements of free societies which we want 
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to encourage. We agree fully with Mr. Paul 
Hoffman [Managing Director of the U.N. Special 
Fund] when he stated the other day that there 
is only one sound relationship between nations and 
that is one of partnership in the common cause 
for a prosperous and peaceful world. 

It is this approach and our adherence to the 
principal objectives of the United Nations which 
has led us to emphasize increasingly in our foreign 
aid efforts assistance through the United Nations 
and its related organizations. While carrying on 
vast programs of bilateral assistance, the United 
States has been in the forefront of those who 
helped in the support of the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance and the Special Fund. 
Our creation of and contributions to these opera- 
tional programs of the United Nations, as well 
as to UNICEF [United Nations Children’s Fund] 
and to the great financial institutions of the United 
Nations, such as the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Finance Cor- 
poration, and the International Development 
Association, have been massive, ranging from cne- 
third to one-half of total contributions. Our 
contributions and commitments to the multilateral 
institutions exceed $10 billion. I bring out these 
facts simply to underline the importance attached 
by the American people to the idea of partnership 
in the development effort for which the United 
Nations stands. It is noteworthy that the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R., in extolling Soviet aid 
to Africa, did not mention a single one of these 
multilateral institutions with their built-in guar- 
antees against abuse for political purposes. 

American contributions to all these multilateral 
organizations and programs are, of course, not 
subject to political considerations. In order to fa- 
cilitate sound international administration of the 
United Nations programs, our contributions have 
at all times been in convertible currency and not 
restricted to the provision of United States ex- 
perts, or training in the United States, or the 
provision of American supplies. For instance, 
under the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance we have provided 40 percent of all avail- 
able funds while only slightly more than 10 per- 
cent of the experts employed are American. The 
bulk of United States contributions has served to 
cover much of the overhead cost of the entire 
program and has permitted the employment of a 
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growing number of experts from many of the 
less developed countries in Asia, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, and Latin America, whose newly ac- 
quired knowledge and experience has been of great 
significance to other developing countries. It is 
in this way that what was originally a program 
of international assistance has been trans- 
formed to a major effort of truly international 
cooperation. 


Trade and Commodity Stabilization 


Mr. Chairman, speaking on behalf of an ob- 
server delegation, I do not want to abuse my 
privilege and waste any of the precious time at 
your disposal. I do hope, however, I shall not 
be transgressing if I add, to the observations al- 
ready made, a few comments on some specific 
points which, in the light of the agenda and the 
discussions to date, appear to be of special interest 
to the delegations here assembled. 

Many speakers have emphasized the importance 
to their countries and to Africa as a whole of ex- 
panding and diversifying their production and 
trade. They rightly see the need to sell their 
products without discrimination in the large mar- 
kets of the industrial countries and to find practi- 
cal solutions to the fluctuating demand for their 
The United States deeply 


primary commodities. 
sympathizes with the aspirations of African 
countries in these respects and is firmly committed 
toa common search for workable solutions. 
Expansion of trade is a major objective of the 


economic policy of all countries. My country is 
committed to the promotion—through GATT 
[General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade], the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the Com- 
mission for International Commodity Trade, and 
through other means and bodies—of nondiscrimi- 
natory, multilateral trade, eliminating quantita- 
tive and other unreasonable import restrictions not 
justified by balance-of-payments difficulties. The 
new United States administration has already 
pledged itself to continue a liberal trade policy. 
By raising the general levels of trade, such policies 
are bound to have a beneficial] effect on the trade 
of the less developed countries, including their 
trade in primary commodities. In some cases 
commodity agreements, designed to supplement 
such policies but not to replace them, have also 
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proved of help, and we have supported them. 

Beyond all this, the highly developed countries 
can make the best contribution to the solution of 
commodity problems by maintaining the highest 
sustainable rate of economic growth within their 
own countries and thus provide an expanding 
market for the exports of the developing countries. 
This was cogently pointed out the other day by 
the distinguished representative of the United 
Kingdom. In this connection President Kennedy 
and his administration are committed to an ener- 
getic policy of promoting measures designed to 
stimulate the growth of the American economy 
from an economic base which is already the high- 
est in the world. We have every confidence that 
these measures will succeed. 

Enlightened trade policies, as suggested, and 
the maintenance of or increase in the growth rates 
of the highly developed countries will go a long 
way in attenuating the difficulties of the primary 
producing countries resulting from fluctuations of 
the prices of their products. At the same time my 
delegation agrees with the excellent statement in 
the conclusions of the secretariat’s report on “In- 
ternational Action for Commodity Stabilization 
and the Role of Africa” (E/CN. 14/68), which 
points out that the problem of commodity insta- 
bility is likely to remain for some time and which 
highlights the need for better control of supply, 
more adequate storage facilities, and, above all, 
greater diversification of production through eco- 
nomic development. 

Viewed in this focus, special importance attaches 
to the work of the Economic Commission for 
Africa. Everything the Commission can accom- 
plish in further diversification of production in 
agriculture and through industrialization in keep- 
ing with the resources of this continent is a con- 
tribution to the solution of the commodities prob- 
lem. Following the example of ECAFE [Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East], 
this Commission might well consider the establish- 
ment of a committee on industry and natural re- 
sources. There is certainly also much merit in the 
suggestion made the other day by the distin- 
guished representative of Nigeria for the estab- 
lishment of a trade committee which, inter alia, 
might concern itself with measures designed to 
develop and diversify intra-African trade, thus 
strengthening internal African markets. 
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We have no illusions in this matter of trade and 
commodity stabilization. A long and difficult 
road lies ahead. There is no room for cure-alls 
which might kill the patient rather than cure him. 
However, by perseverance and the constructive 
use of all the tools at our disposal we feel con- 
fident that effective solutions are within reach. 


Education and Training 


Another subject which holds our profound in- 
terest is education and training. This is generally 
recognized as one of the most urgent requirements 
of Africa. General literacy is but one aspect 
and will require a good many years before it can 
be attained. What is needed as a matter of high 
priority is the development of trained manpower, 
of technical and managerial personnel at all levels. 
Without such educated cadres, the economic and 
social development of Africa might well be fatally 
delayed. 

In the past many scholarships and fellowships 
have been made available by individual countries, 
by the United Nations (under its programs of 
technical assistance), by UNESCO [U.N. Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization], and 
by other specialized agencies. These opportuni- 
ties for study and training abroad have met with 
a rich reward and should be increased. In the 
United States several new programs are being 
initiated by my Government and through private 
initiative, particularly on the part of our univer- 
sities, to increase our fellowship programs for 
Africa and thus to add thousands of educated 
Africans to the large number of those whom we 
have had the privilege to receive up to now. 

But this is only a beginning. What Africa 
needs is schools of her own, schools at all levels. 
There must be an early end to the almost exclusive 
dependence of so many of the African countries 
on foreign educational resources and institutions. 
Such dependence must be replaced by mutually 
beneficial exchanges between African educational 
institutions, as they are established in adequate 
numbers, and those abroad. It is for this reason 
that my Government, extending its educational aid 
program, beginning with a US$20 million pro- 
gram for this year, is emphasizing aid for the de- 
velopment of educational facilities in Africa, from 
advanced schools to technical institutes to univer- 
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sities. We have also communicated to the secre- 
tariat of this Commission our readiness to help 
finance a proposed economic seminar for approxi- 
mately 40 African university students to begin 
this summer under the auspices of the ECA. 

By the same token, we are greatly encouraged 
by certain actions taken by UNESCO at its con- 
ference last December in Paris to carry forward, 
in cooperation with the United Nations and inter- 
ested specialized agencies, such as ILO [Inter- 
national Labor Organization], FAO, and WHO 
[World Health Organization], greatly enlarged 
programs of education and training in Africa. As 
a start, the UNESCO conference responded affirm- 
atively to the United States proposal that the 
regular budget of UNESCO be increased by US$1 
million annually for that purpose. We felt privi- 
leged to be able to make a further outright con- 
tribution of US$1 million to be used for such pur- 
poses as the production of teaching aids, both 
traditional and new, the provision of overseas 
teachers and professors for secondary, technical, 
and higher educational establishments, and the 
assessment of educational needs. 

As part of these new programs a conference of 
African states is to be held later this year in this 
very hall under the joint auspices of UNESCO 
and the Economic Commission for Africa. It 
will be the purpose of this conference to make an 
inventory of educational needs and lay out a pro- 
gram to meet these needs in the coming years. 
Other specialized agencies such as the ILO, which 
has a great contribution to make in the field of 
manpower and technical training, will participate. 
We wish these endeavors a full success. 


Balancing Economic and Social Development 


One last point, Mr. Chairman, and I shall have 
done. There are before this conference three 
searching papers dealing with social problems: 
the first on “Social Aspects of Economic Develop- 
ment” (E/CN.14/70), the second on “The Effects 
of Urbanization on Family Life in Africa” 
(E/CN.14/71), and the third, an excellent pilot 
study under the title “An Enquiry into Commu- 
nity Development in Uganda” (E/CN.14/81). 
These documents not only deserve careful reading 
but call for early and sustained action in the social 
sector. They underline the dangers of economic 
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development unmatched by social progress, and 
they stress, by implication, the need for balanced 
economic and social development. 

The importance of this last concept cannot be 
exaggerated. Economic development, unless it is 
made to serve the early improvement of levels of 
living and the well-being of individuals and their 
community, may result in greater rather than less 
misery of the many and in social disintegration 
and political instability. On the other hand, social 
action programs such as community development 
programs can make for a smoother passage from 
antiquated to modern forms of social organiza- 
tion and can contribute powerfully to economic 
advance. 

All of us have still much to learn before we can 
hope to achieve a sound balance between economic 
and social development. The Executive Secretary 
is to be congratulated on the start he has made, in 
cooperation with United Nations headquarters and 
several of the specialized agencies, both in studies 
and the promotion of social action. The further 
study now in preparation on the cooperative move- 
ment in Africa should furnish valuable elements 
for further action. My Government intends to 
submit to the next session of the Social Commis- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council a series 
of proposals which, we trust, will lead to a 
strengthening of social action programs through 
the United Nations. 

Last but not least, we hope that growing atten- 
tion will be given in economic and social planning 
and development to the place of women. In the 
United States, women have not only attained full 
equality but a position of leadership which has 
given great impetus to enlightened social action. 
The recent seminar of African women, held in 
this beautiful city, holds out the prospect of great 
contributions by women to progress in Africa. 

Mr. Chairman, friends, all that remains for me 
to do is to thank you for enabling us to participate 
in your endeavors and to express our deep grati- 
tude to His Imperial Majesty for the welcome 
and the hospitality which he has so graciously ex- 
tended to us. I and the other members of my dele- 
gation will return to America inspired by what we 
have witnessed in this session, by your dedication 
to the promotion of the advance of your own 
people which will benefit all of us, partners that 
we are in the quest for a better world. 
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Ambassador Harriman Meets 
With European Leaders 


White House press release dated February 25 


Ambassador at Large W. Averell Harriman has 
been requested by President Kennedy to visit 
several Western European capitals to convey 
personal greetings and discuss matters of broad 
mutual interest. 

It is anticipated that Mr. Harriman will see 
Prime Minister Macmillan in London, President 
de Gaulle in Paris, Chancellor Adenauer in Bonn, 
and Prime Minister Fanfani in Rome. While in 
Paris, Ambassador Harriman also expects to meet 
with the Permanent Representatives of the North 
Atlantic Council. 

The Ambassador will leave for London on 
February 26. 


Prime Minister of Greece 
To Visit United States 


White House press release dated February 25 


President Kennedy announced on February 25 
that Prime Minister Constantine Caramanlis and 
Mrs. Caramanlis have accepted an invitation to 
visit the United States. 

The Prime Minister and Mrs. Caramanlis will 
be in this country for an official visit beginning 
April 17 in Washington. During the period of 
their stay the Prime Minister and his wife will 
visit several other American cities. 


Annuity Paid to Panama 


Press release 85 dated February 24 

The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 24 that it has paid the annuity of $1,930,000 
due the Republic of Panama in 1961. The re- 
mittance of this amount each year is provided 
for under the terms of treaties between the two 
countries with respect to the rights, powers, and 
privileges granted to the United States in the 
Canal Zone. Under the provisions of the Treaty 
of Mutual Understanding and Cooperation of 
1955,' the amount of the annual payment was in- 
creased from $430,000 to $1,930,000. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 7, 1955, p. 238. 





President Recommends Return 
to $100 Duty-Free Allowance 


White House press release dated February 24 

The White House on February 24 made public 
the following letter from President Kennedy to 
Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


Fepsruary 24, 1961 


Dear Mr. Speaker: In my message of February 
6, 1961, I said that the United States faces a 
balance of payments deficit which is a matter of 
concern to us and to the whole free world. In 
order to meet our international responsibilities, to 
properly formulate domestic economic policies, 
and to efficiently conduct our economic affairs, we 
must take into account our balance of payments. 

I propose that we strengthen our total position 
and help insure that our gold reserves are em- 
ployed effectively to facilitate the commerce of the 
free nations and to protect the stability of their 
currencies by returning to the historic basic duty- 
free allowance of $100 allowed returning Ameri- 
can travelers. 

The $100 tariff exemption dates back to 1897. 
After World War II, however, foreign countries 
faced a dollar shortage and, as one measure to 
ease this shortage, Congress increased the tariff 
exemption by $300 in 1948 and by $100 in 1949, 
bringing the total exemption to $500. However, 
in the light of the existing balance of payments 
problem, this more liberal customs exemption, de- 
signed to encourage American expenditures 
abroad, is not presently warranted. Accordingly, 
the customs exemption should be returned to the 
traditional amount. 

The attached draft of legislation would carry 
out this recommendation by providing for a re- 
turn to the $100 duty-free allowance for a four- 
year period. This proposal would meet the 
existing situation, and the four-year terminal 
date would provide an appropriate opportunity 
for a reappraisal of the measure in the light of 
the balance of payments position in the future. I 
urge that Congress give favorable consideration 
to its prompt enactment. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun F. Kennepy 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 27, 1961, p. 287. 
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A BILL 


To amend paragraph 1798 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
reduce temporarily the exemption from duty enjoyed 
by returning residents. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That Paragraph 1798, Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U.S.C. 1201, par. 1798), is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Subparagraph (c) is amended to read as follows: 


“(c) In the case of any person arriving in the United 
States who is a returning resident thereof— 

(1) all personal and household effects taken abroad 
by him or for his account and brought back by him or 
for his account ; and 

(2) articles (including not more than one wine gallon 
of alcoholic beverages and not more than one hundred 
cigars) acquired abroad as an incident of the journey 
from which he is returning, for his personal or house- 
hold use, but not imported for the account of any other 
person nor intended for sale, if declared in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury, up 
to but not exceeding in aggregate value $100, if such 
person arrives in the United States prior to April 1, 
1965, from a contiguous country which maintains a free 
zone or free port (see subparagraph (d) of this para- 
graph), or arrives in the United States prior to April 
1, 1965, from any other country after having remained 
beyond the territorial limits of the United States for a 
period of not less than forty-eight hours, and in either 
case has not claimed an exemption under this paragraph 
within ‘the thirty days immediately preceding his arrival; 
or 

(3) articles (including not more than one wine gallon 
of alcoholic beverages and not more than one hundred 
cigars) acquired abroad as an incident of the journey 
from which he is returning, for his personal or household 
use, but not imported for the account of any other person 
nor intended for sale, if declared in accordance with 
regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury, up to but 
not exceeding in aggregate value— 

(A) $200, if such person arrives in the United 
States on or after April 1, 1965, from a contiguous 
country which maintains a free zone or free port (see 
subparagraph (d) of this paragraph), or arrives in 
the United States on or after April 1, 1965, from any 
other country after having remained beyond the terri- 
torial limits of the United States for a period of not 
less than forty-eight hours, and in either case has 
not claimed an exemption under this subdivision (A) 
within the thirty days immediately preceding his ar- 
rival; and 

(B) $300 in addition, if such person arrives in the 
United State’ on or after April 1, 1965, and has re- 
mained beyond the territorial limits of the United 
States for a period of not less than twelve days and 
has not claimed an exemption under this subdivision 
{(B) within the six months immediately preceding his 
arrival.” 


(2) Subparagraph (d) is amended by striking out 
“subdivision 2(A) of subparagraph (c)” and inserting in 
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lieu thereof “subdivision (2) or subdivision (3)(A) of 
subparagraph (c)”’. 

(3) Subparagraph (g) is amended by striking out 
“subdivision (2)(B) of subparagraph (c)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “subdivision (3) (B) of subparagraph (c)”’. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act shall be 
effective with respect to persons arriving in the United 
States on or after the thirtieth day following the date 
of its enactment. 


Treaty of Friendship, Establishment 
and Navigation Signed With Belgium 


Press release 79 dated February 21 

A treaty of friendship, establishment, and navi- 
gation between the United States and Belgium was 
signed on February 21 at Brussels. The American 
Ambassador, William A. M. Burden, signed the 
treaty for the United States, and Pierre Wigny, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, signed for Belgium. 

The new treaty is similar in most respects to the 
treaties of friendship, commerce and navigation 
that the United States has concluded with a num- 
ber of countries in recent years. Like all of those 
treaties it contains provisions on personal and 
property rights, investments, and the conduct of 
business activities. It also deals with shipping 
matters in some detail, but unlike most treaties of 
this general type it does not include provisions 
relating to the treatment of imports and exports. 

The United States is gratified at the successful 
negotiation of this treaty, which is the most com- 
prehensive instrument of its kind to be concluded 
between the United States and Belgium. Upon 
entry into force it will supersede a briefer and less 
detailed treaty entered into in 1875. 

The 21 articles of the treaty and the accompany- 
ing protocol cover a wide range of subject matter. 
In brief, each country agrees (1) to extend to citi- 
zens and corporations of the other treatment no 
less favorable than it accords to its own citizens 
with respect to engaging in commercial, industrial, 
and financial activities; (2) to apply high stand- 
ards for the safeguarding of persons, their prop- 
erty and interests; (3) to adhere to principles of 
nondiscrimination in the treatment of shipping; 
and (4) generally to take appropriate action in 
furtherance of international investment. 

This treaty with Belgium is the 20th to be nego- 
tiated by the United States since the current pro- 
gram was initiated at the end of the Second World 
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War. It is, moreover, the fifth international 
agreement regulating mutual relations in estab- 
lishment matters to be signed with members of the 
European Economic Community. Treaties of this 
kind are now in force in four of the Common 
Market countries: France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The treaty will be submitted to the Senate for 
advice and consent to ratification and, after the 
constitutional procedures of both countries have 
been completed, will enter into force 1 month after 
the exchange of ratifications. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


Increased Penalties for Violations of Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. Hearing before the Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee on H.R. 11430 and H.R. 
11674. May 3,1960. 22 pp. 

Legislative History of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate, 86th Congress, January 7, 
1959-September 1, 1960. S. Doc. 131. August 31, 1960. 
112 pp. 

Communist Infiltration in the Nuclear Test Ban Move- 
ment. Hearings before the Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate the Administration of the Internal Security Act 
and Other Internal Security Laws of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. Part 2. August 31—October 10, 1960. 
109 pp. 


87th Congress, 1st Session 


Report of the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems. Letter from the 
Chairman transmitting the seventh special report of the 
Council on the operations and policies of the interna- 
tional financial institutions of which the United States 
is a member, for the 2-year period April 1, 1958, through 
March 31, 1960. H. Doc. 42. January 6, 1961. 28 pp. 

Nominations of W. Averell Harriman, Frank M. Coffin, 
Philip M. Klutznick, and Abram Chayes. Hearing be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on nomi- 
nations of W. Averell Harriman as Ambassador at 
Large, Frank M. Coffin as Managing Director of the 
Development Loan Fund, Philip M. Klutznick as U.S. 
Representative on the U.N. Economic and Social Council, 
and Abram Chayes as Legal Adviser of the Department 
of State. January 31,1961. 67 pp. 

Review of the Administration of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. Report to accompany S. Res. 60. 8S. Rept. 
39. February 2,1961. 4 pp. 

Study of the Effectiveness of Governmental Organization 
and Procedure in the Contest With World Communism. 
S. Rept. 31. February 2,1961. 4 pp. 

U.S. Balance of Payments and Gold Outflow From United 
States. Message from President Kennedy. H. Doc. 84. 
February 6, 1961. 12 pp. 

Sixteenth Report of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information. Letter from the Chairman trans- 
mitting the 16th report of the Commission. H. Doc. 86. 
February 9, 1961. 28 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Principles Guiding U.S. Policy 
in the United Nations 


Statement by Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson 
US. Representative to the United Nations * 


Mr. President [Sir Patrick Dean, United King- 
dom], first, let me say that I am very happy to 
come to this table for the first time in many years 
under your chairmanship. Under the rules I 
understand that I must succeed you as President 
the first of next month, and I wish I did not 
suspect that you would relinquish that honor with 
the same enthusiasm that Mr. [Omar] Loutfi 
[United Arab Republic] has relinquished it today. 

Listening to such kindness and flattery as I have 
heard here today, I have begun to wonder if you 
have confused me with Thomas Jefferson, whom 
Ambassador [Leopoldo] Benites [of Ecuador] 
was good enough to mention and whose name is 
always agreeable to a Democrat. 

I deeply appreciate, Mr. President, the kind 
words and good wishes of you and of my col- 
leagues. I must apologize for my voice. I wish 
I could say that it was a casualty of the battle for 
peace instead of the New York weather. I have 
sometimes said that flattery is all right, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if you don’t inhale. Well, you have made it 
very hard for me not to inhale, thanks to the char- 
ity and the kindness which have touched me so 
deeply. In the days—and perhaps nights—ahead 
of us I shall always remember with gratitude this 
hour. And may all of our wishes be as good for 
_ all of the peoples of the world as your kind words 
have been good for me today. 

As some of you know, I had a part in the birth 
of the United Nations in San Francisco in 1945 
and in its early walks as an infant in London and 
then in New York in 1946 and 1947. And now it 
is 15 years old, and I am pleased to be sharing in 


*Made in the Security Council on Feb. 1 (U.S./U.N. 
press release 3643). 
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the problems of its adolescence. The problems of 
adolescence are largely those of young love. I 
believe this is true in all countries. Would that 
all of our problems in this Council were as 
amiable. 

Although some of our problems may not be 
amiable, I hope that we may deal with even the 
thorniest of them in an atmosphere of tolerance 
and of good will. We are, to use the French 
phrase, the “nations united.” Let us be united, 
united in a patient and persevering attempt to find 
the things we can agree upon and to build upon 
them a structure of understanding and of coopera- 
tion against which whatever storms may be ahead 
shall beat in vain. 

To one who has been long absent from these 
councils, it is striking and heartening that the 
United Nations has not only survived the turmoil 
and the conflict of these 15 years but has grown to 
nearly twice its original membership and has 
become an ever more potent factor in the shaping 
of world events. 

We of the United States wish the United 
Nations to be still more potent, for the grave dan- 
gers of this nuclear age demand much more unity 
among the nations. The common yearning of all 
men expressed in the charter is to achieve freedom 
from war, poverty, disease, ignorance, and oppres- 
sion. That is what binds us all together. Our 
security and our salvation is the ability of the 
nations and the governments to see through the 
clouds of conflict and discern the truth about our 
common interests—and then, boldly and in con- 
cert, to act. Only the actions of states, both large 
and small, can impart vigor to this Organization 
and can redeem the pledges of the charter. And 
we in the United States believe that the times are 
too dangerous for anything except the truth. 

The United Nations is a sensitive measure of the 
tremors which shake the community of nations— 
tremors which have built up to dangerous levels. 
But we are not helpless spectators. The tremors 
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are manmade, and man can still them. To help 
the Organization to meet that task, we of the 
United States will be guided by certain principles, 
and I hope you will indulge me for a moment 
while I mention some of them. 

First, we know the great importance which the 
newer and less developed nations attach to the 
United Nations. In their search for peace, for 
mutual tolerance, for economic development, for 
dignity and self-respect, our interest is theirs. We 
don’t seek military allies among them, nor do we 
wish to impose our system or our philosophy upon 
them—indeed, we cannot; freedom cannot be im- 
posed on anyone. Our concern for these nations 
is that they should be truly independent members 
of the peaceful community of nations. 

As the oldest anticolonial power, the United 
States is in favor of freedom and of self-deter- 
mination for all peoples. We rejoice in the rapid 
and peaceful revolution which has brought into 
being and into our midst at the United Nations so 
many new sovereignties. Our great desire is that 
this transition should proceed peacefully and 
in good order, with the least possible suffering, 
bitterness, and new conflicts. We applaud what 
has been done to bring about this orderly transi- 
tion both by the emerging nations and by their 
former rulers. And we applaud the efforts of 
this Council to assist the orderly transition in the 
Congo through the Secretary-General. 

Equally important, if not more so, is the work 
which this Organization can do.to further eco- 
nomic development, without which political inde- 
pendence cannot long be sustained. The United 
States attaches the highest importance to improv- 
ing the conditions of life of the peoples in the 
newly developing countries. In that work the 
United Nations has already proved its effective- 
ness as a source of technical assistance, of expert 
knowledge on potential capital investment, and 
of administrative personnel to help those who are 
determined to help themselves—and without any 
political condition or any ulterior motive. So we 
shall support the work of the United Nations in 
the whole field of economic betterment. 

We shall also, Mr. President, do all in our power 
to use the United Nations as “a center for har- 
monizing the actions of nations.” We believe the 
United Nations is an opportunity for preventive 
diplomacy which can identify and solve potential 
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disputes before they reach the acute stage some- 
times induced by the glare of publicity. 

The United States Government is giving its 
most earnest attention to the impasse over dis- 
armament. We know, as President Kennedy said 
the other day, that “the instruments of war have 
far outpaced the instruments of peace.”? We 
know that progress toward disarmament becomes 
daily more imperative, and we are ceaselessly 
aware of the vital interest in this problem which 
is felt by all of the members of the United Nations. 

May I also say that, if the United Nations is to 
continue to function, two things are also essential. 
It must be properly financed, and the integrity of 
the office of the Secretary-General and of the 
Secretariat must be preserved. We hope all mem- 
bers from every region will join in fulfilling these 
indispensable minimum conditions. 

And finally, with such a fateful agenda, Mr. 
President, it is more than ever important that, in 
these councils, we avoid useless recrimination. 
Free debate is an essential part of the United Na- 
tions process. But let us not demean free debate, 
as you have so eloquently said, Mr. President. 

In his address to Congress the other day, the 
new President of the United States said that he 
regards the United Nations “as an instrument to 
end the cold war instead of an arena in which to 
fight it.”* We devoutly hope that all of the gov- 
ernments here represented will share his view and 
that our deliberations in this Council may be uni- 
formly directed toward the calm and constructive 
solution of the problems that confront us. May 
peace among the nations begin with peace among 
the members of the Council. 

Weare the Security Council, my colleagues, and 
it should be to us that the peoples of the world 
look for the security they so desperately long for. 
They are looking to us, I believe, for leadership, 
for strong, sober, constructive leadership. If they 
don’t look to this body with confidence, it is our 
fault. So I wholeheartedly pledge myself to the 
high and the challenging task of cooperating with 
you in our common endeavor to provide the leader- 
ship that the world is asking of us. I devoutly 
hope and pray that we may fulfill this solemn 
obligation. 


2 BULLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
* Tbid., Feb. 13, 1961, p. 207. 





Migration From Europe in 1961 


SIXTEENTH SESSION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND THIRTEENTH SESSION OF COUNCIL 
OF THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


by George L. Warren 


The Council of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration convened in its 13th 
session on December 1, 1960, at Geneva. All 29 
member governments were represented. The Do- 
minican Republic, the Republic of San Marino, 
the United Kingdom, Uruguay, the Holy See, and 
the Sovereign Order of Malta were represented by 
observers. The United Nations, the United Na- 
tions specialized agencies, the Organization for 
Suropean Economic Cooperation, the Council of 
Europe, the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, and nongovernmental 
organizations interested in migration were also in 
attendance at the session. The session of the 
Council was preceded by a session of the Subcom- 
mittee on Budget and Finance and by a session 
of the Executive Committee of nine governments, 
which convened on November 23, 1960. 

The Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration was organized at the Conference 
on Migration convened at Brussels in November 
1951 on the initiative of the U.S. Government. 
Its purpose is to facilitate the movement of indig- 
enous migrants and refugees from overcrowded 





@ Mr. Warren is Adviser on Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, Department of State. He 
served as U.S. representative to the 16th ses- 
sion of the ICEM Executive Committee and 
as an alternate U.S. representative to the 
13th session of the Council. 
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areas in Europe who would not otherwise be 
moved and simultaneously to provide needed man- 
power to the developing economies of countries of 
immigration overseas. 

Max Wershof of Canada was elected chairman 
of the Council. Gust van Werveke (Luxembourg) 
was elected first vice chairman; D. Camilo Riccio 
(Chile), second vice chairman; and Achilles Yero- 
costopoulos (Greece), rapporteur. The Council 
held 12 meetings. Eric O. Baron van Boetzelaer 
(Netherlands) presided at the meetings of the 
Executive Committee. 

John W. Hanes, Jr., Administrator of the Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, was the U.S. representative at the 
13th session of the Council. Representative Fran- 
cis E. Walter, Roderic L. O’Connor, vice presi- 
dent of CIBA States Ltd., and George L. War- 
ren, Adviser on Refugee and Migration Affairs, 
Department of State, were alternate U.S. repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Warren served as U.S. repre- 
sentative at the session of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Representatives Edwin E. Willis and Arch 
A. Moore, Jr., served as congressional advisers. 
Scott McLeod, U.S. Ambassador to Ireland, 
also participated as an adviser to the USS. 
representative. 


Financial Report for the Year 1959 


The Director’s financial report for 1959, audited 
by the external auditors, showed that movements 
had totaled 105,706, income $30,778,933, and ex- 
penditures $30,144,373, leaving a total balance to 
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be carried over into 1960 of $634,560, of which 
$420,493 resulted from operations and $214,067 
was the excess of income over expenditures in the 
administrative budget. In addition the Commit- 
tee received $1,742,899 on account of 1,520 move- 
ments from the Far East in 1959, expended $984,- 
481, and carried over a balance of $758,418 into 
1960. As the auditor’s report made no recom- 
mendations for changes in accounting practices 
requiring action by the Council, the report was 
adopted as received. 


Changes in Membership in the Committee 


The resignation of the Government of the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was accepted 
after efforts made at the previous session to have 
the Federation continue as a member had failed. 
Changes in immigration policies and financial con- 
siderations were cited by the Federation as rea- 
sons for its resignation. Bolivia was elected as a 
new member, thus maintaining the number of 
members of the Committee at 29. The represent- 
ative of the United Kingdom, in attendance at the 
session as an observer, made the following state- 
ment with respect to membership: “I am very 
happy to say that, subject to Parliamentary ap- 
proval of the costs involved, my government in- 
tends to apply for membership on the Committee 
at the next session of the Council with a view to 
taking a seat as a member at the beginning of the 
session, and to subscribe to the administrative 
budget of the Committee from the beginning of 
the [U.K.] 1961 financial year next April.” This 
statement was warmly received by the members 
of the Council. 


Progress Report of the Director for 1960 


The Director reported that 81,519 persons had 
been moved under ICEM auspices up to Octo- 
ber 31, 1960, of whom 30,456 were refugees. Of 
the latter, 24,270 were considered to be under the 
mandate of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. A new movement of Spanish 
nationals returning to Spain from Morocco was 
reported. The Council authorized the administra- 
tion to assist the transport of these Spanish na- 
tionals as necessary from any European port to 
overseas countries of resettlement. The trend of 
higher movements to Australia and of lower move- 
ments to Latin American countries reported at the 
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previous session had continued during the ensuing 
months. Representatives of the Latin American 
countries made strong pleas for more trained and 
semiskilled workers to be included in better bal- 
anced overall movements to their countries. The 
Italian representative urged, nonetheless, that 
there be no diminution of efforts to assist wives 
and children to join the breadwinner of the family 
who had preceded them to the country of immi- 
gration. 

The Director reported that the U.S. Government 
was planning to arrange a loan through ICEM of 
$1,250,000 to the Dutch Holambra Colony in 
Brazil to facilitate expansion which would pro- 
vide opportunities for the settlement of 800 Dutch 
farm families from the Netherlands and of 100 
young couples at Holambra who are prepared to 
undertake the operation of farms on their own 
account. 


ICEM was assured of adequate income to move 
some 36,477 refugees out of Europe in 1960. In 
addition to per capita contributions by govern- 
ments totaling $4,631,018, ICEM received $1,406,- 
345 from governments and national refugee com- 
mittees for the movement of refugees as a result 
of the wide interest developed by World Refugee 
Year, sponsored by the United Nations. In addi- 
tion ICEM received over $1,135,000 from govern- 
ments for the movement of European refugees 
from mainland China through Hong Kong. The 
total movement from Hong Kong was not ex- 
pected to exceed 1,000 by any substantial figure in 
1960. The issue of exit permits from mainland 
China to the refugees was severely restricted dur- 
ing the first 10 months of the year. Unexpectedly 
the flow of refugees into Hong Kong increased to 
400 in each of the months of November and De- 
cember. Adequate funds were on hand, however, 
at the end of the year to move the refugees over- 
seas, chiefly to Australia and Brazil. The Council 
authorized the administration to repeat the spe- 
cial appeal to governments to move refugees in 
1961 which had been so successful in 1960. 


Report of Survey Group on Staff Requirements 


The Deputy Director reported as chairman of a 
survey group on staff requiremenis that ways and 
means had been found to reduce the numbers of 
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the staff, officials and employees included, from 
761 authorized on January 1, 1960, to an estimated 
674 in 1961 with anticipated savings in staff costs 
in 1961 of $320,000. While some of the reductions 
were made possible by lower levels of movement, 
others resulted from the undertaking by certain 
governments of services formerly performed by 
ICEM. The Council commended the administra- 
tion for accomplishing these savings and urged 
that the study and review of staff requirements be 
organized as a continuing process in order to 
secure maximum efficiency of administration at the 
lowest possible cost. 


ICEM’s Migration Services 


Responding to earlier requests of the Council, 
the Director presented an extensive and detailed 
report titled “International Operations and Tech- 
nical Assistance.” “International Operations” is 
the title of the budget heading under which all 
services connected with the processing and the 
reception and placement of migrants are listed. 
Under “Technical Assistance” are listed all ex- 
penditures for services undertaken by ICEM tem- 
porarily in assistance to governments by way of 
demonstration in the expectation that the con- 
cerned governments will eventually take the serv- 
ices over at their own expense. Expenditures 
budgeted for 1961 under “International Opera- 
tions” total $1,591,524 and under “Technical As- 
sistance” $814,962. 

ICEM has not yet developed convincing justi- 
fications of the services of both categories to in- 
sure allocations of sufficient contributions by gov- 
ernments to these purposes. The current problem 
with respect to the services which have developed 
out of empirical experience over the past 10 years 
is to develop adequate interpretations of them. 
This is important because it is in this area of ac- 
tivity that many governments expect ICEM to 
expand. The report raised so many questions as 
to whether certain services should in theory be 
performed by emigration or immigration goverh- 
ments or were of such a nature that only an inter- 
national organization like ICEM could perform 
them that the Council decided to defer judgment 
on the report until the next session in order to give 
the governments ample time to study the report 
in all of its implications. The Council, however, 
did request the Director to send a special appeal 
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to governments in the meantime to make adequate 
contributions to support the services involved until 
all questions concerning them can be resolved to 
the satisfaction of the governments concerned. 


Revision of Budget and Plan of Expenditure for 1960 


At the end of November the estimate of total 
movements from Europe for the year was reduced 
to 97,280. In addition it was expected that 1,030 
White Russian refugees would be removed from 
mainland China through Hong Kong. As a result 
of special efforts during the year, income to meet 
expenditures in all sections of the budget had 
been secured by the end of September 1960. Apart 
from the per capita contributions by governments 
for transport, the total of which is established by 
the actual movements which take place, the gov- 
ernments collectively contributed $1,200,000 more 
in 1960 in non per capita contributions than in any 
preceding year. World Refugee Year also stimu- 
lated contributions from new sources during the 
year. Total expenditures for 1960 were estimated 
at $30,037,889. 


Budget and Plan of Expenditure for 1961 


After revisions suggested by the Subcommittee 
on Budget and Finance and the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Council approved an estimate of move- 
ments in 1961 of 103,950, including 3,630 refugees 
to be resettled from mainland China. Total ex- 
penditures were estimated at $31,413,663, of which 
$2,900,000 constituted the administrative budget 
and the balance of $28,513,663 the operational 
budget. To finance services, income of $4,514,636 
will be required in addition to the normal per 
capita contributions from governments applied to 
transport. It was assumed that the governments 
which had raised their supplemental non per 
capita contributions by $1,200,000 in 1960 would 
maintain this level of support of the Committee’s 
services in 1961. Included in the budgeted ex- 
penditures for services were new projects for hos- 
tels and reception and placement centers in Argen- 
tina and Brazil for which ICEM would provide 
approximately $200,000. 

The representatives of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Sweden raised questions concerning the present 
percentages of the contributions of their govern- 
ments to administrative expenditures, maintain- 
ing that there had been many changes in the econ- 
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omies of the member governments, the relative 
capacities to contribute, and the degree of interest 
in the work of the Committee of different govern- 
ments since the scale of percentages of contribu- 
tions to the administrative budget was constructed 
and adopted in 1951. In the light of these inter- 
ventions it was informally agreed without adop- 
tion of a resolution that the administration would 
present a paper on the problem suggesting proce- 
dures by which appropriate modifications of the 
present scale might be made for consideration by 
the Council at its next session. 


Budget and Plan of Expenditure for 1962 

For purposes of information solely the Director 
presented an advance forecast of 103,700 move- 
ments in 1962 and of expenditures totaling 
$32,129,860, suggesting that operations would con- 
tinue approximately at the level of 1961. The 
Council noted the report with the understanding 
that the action involved no commitment on the 
part of any government. The U.S. representative 
took advantage of the discussion, however, to ad- 
vise the Council that the U.S. contribution to 
operations in 1962 would not exceed 37 percent of 
all government contributions in that year to the 
same purposes. 


Report of Subcommittee on Budget and Finance 


The Subcommittee on Budget and Finance, es- 
tablished by the Council at its previous session, 
had held two meetings between sessions, one at 
Washington and one at Geneva, and had reported 
to the Executive Committee. The substance of the 
report indicated that the subcommittee had de- 
voted more time than the Executive Committee 
had previously been able to do to a detailed exam- 
ination of the budget estimates for 1961. As a 
result the Director had submitted amended budget 
estimates to the Executive Committee and the 
Council. The objective was largely to improve 
the estimates of movements, income, and expendi- 
tures. Governments were also informed more 
fully and earlier than in previous years of the 
requirements of contributions in 1961. Other- 
wise the subcommittee had established certain 
lines of inquiry concerning the finances of the 
Committee in pursuit of which the Director had 
promised to supply additional data before the next 
meeting of the subcommittee. After considera- 
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tion of the report of the subcommittee, the Coun- 
cil amended the earlier resolution establishing the 
subcommittee by adding the financing of the ad- 
ministrative budget to the terms of reference and 
decided that all reports of the subcommittee 
should be made available to the Council. 


Resettlement of Belgian Nationals 

Upon request of the representative of Belgium 
the Council very readily agreed to assist a limited 
number of Belgian nationals forced to return to 
Belgium from the Congo to resettle in other coun- 
tries overseas prepared to receive them. 


Election of the Executive Committee for 1961 

The following governments were elected to the 
Executive Committee for 1961: Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Norway, Spain, and the United 
States. The newly elected Executive Committee 
held one meeting but, because of lack of time, post- 
poned the election of a chairman and vice chair- 
man to the next session in May 1961. 


Date of 14th Session 
The Council adjourned its 13th session on De- 


cember 9, 1960, in a spirit of optimism about the 
affairs of the Committee and agreed to convene 
for the 14th session at Geneva on or about May 11, 


1961. The Executive Committee will convene on 
May 3, 1961, and the Subcommittee on Finance on 
April 24, 1961. 
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Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 
Automotive Traffic 


Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 

Extension to: St. Christopher, Nevis and Anguilla, Jan- 
uary 9, 1961. 


Sugar 
International sugar agreement, 1958. Done at London 
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December 1, 1958. Entered into force January 1, 1959. 
TIAS 4389. 
Accession deposited: Colombia, February 15, 1961. 


Telecommunications 
International telecommunication convention with six 
annexes and final protocol. Done at Geneva Decem- 
ber 1,'1959. Entered into force January 1, 1961." 
Ratifications deposited: Switzerland, December 20, 1960 ; 
Finland and Yugoslavia, December 23, 1960; Malaya 
and Sweden, December 30, 1960. 


Trade and Commerce 

Protocol of organizational amendments ‘to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
March 10, 1955.* 
Signature: Peru, December 21, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Belgium 

Treaty of friendship, establishment, and navigation, and 
protocol. Signed at Brussels February 21, 1961. Enters 
into force 1 month after exchange of ratifications. 


Bolivia 

Agreement relating to the furnishing by the United States 
of certain military assistance to Bolivia. Effected by 
exchange of notes at La Paz February 9, 1961. Entered 
into force February 9, 1961. 


Costa Rica 

Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington May 18, 1956. 
Entered into force: February 8, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmations: 


The Senate on February 20 confirmed the following 
nominations: 


Harlan Cleveland to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 80 dated February 23.) 

William J. Crockett to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. (For biographic details, see Department of State 
press release 81 dated February 23.) 

Brooks Hays to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 96 dated February 28.) 

Livingston T. Merchant to be Ambassador to Canada. 
(For biographic details, see White House press release 
dated February 8.) 

The Senate on February 22 confirmed the following 
nominations : 

Charles F. Baldwin to be Ambassador to the Federation 
of Malaya. (For biographic details, see Department of 


State press release 101 dated March 1.) 
David K. E. Bruce to be Ambassador to Great Britain. 


* Not in force for the United States. 
® Not in force. 
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(For biographic details, see White House press release 
dated February 2.) 

Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, U.S. Army, retired, to be 
Ambassador to France. (For biographic details, see 
Department of State press release 102 dated March 1.) 

Henry R. Labouisse to be Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration, in the Department of State. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 103 dated March 1.) 

Mrs. Marietta P. Tree to be the representative of the 
United States on the Human Rights Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. (For 
biographic details, see White House press release dated 
February 16.) 

The Senate on February 24 confirmed the following 
nominations: 


Bernard Gufler to be Ambassador to Finland. (For 
biographic details, see White House press release dated 
February 13.) 

Douglas MacArthur II to be Ambassador to Belgium. 

Raymond A. Hare to be Ambassador to Turkey. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 20-26 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Release issued prior to February 20 which appears 
in this issue of the BuLLEeTIN is No. 74 of Feb- 
ruary 17. 


No. Date Subject 


76 2/20 Aide memoire to Germany on financial 
situation. 
*77 2/20 Berle sworn in as consultant to Secre- 
tary of State (biographic details). 
Katie Louchhéim: Business and Profes- 
sional Women of New York. 
Treaty of friendship, establishment and 
navigation with Belgium. 
Cleveland sworn in as Assistant Secre- 
tary for International Organization 
Affairs (biographic details). 
Crockett sworn in as Assistant Secretary 
for Administration (biographic de- 
tails). 
New grant aid to Nigeria. 
Battle appointed special assistant to the 
Secretary of State and Executive 
Director of the Department (bio- 
graphic details). 
784 2/24 Rusk-Baig: 6th anniversary of CENTO. 
85 2/24 Annuity paid to Panama. 
*86 2/24 Johnson sworn in as ICA consultant 
(biographic details). 
*87 2/24 Theatre Guild tour. 
*88 2/24 McCloy: Phillips Andover Academy. 
489 2/25 Changes in tariff rates. 
*90 2/26 Rusk: death of King Mohamed V of 
Morocco, 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A NEW SERIES 


The Newly Independent Nations 


Since 1944 the world has seen the emergence of more than a 
score of newly independent nations. They represent over three- 
quarters of a billion people—one-quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion. Pamphlets have been prepared by the Department of State 
designed to give readers a few highlights on the peoples and the 
lands which make up these nations. Now available in the series 
are leaflets on the following countries: 


Publication 


Please send me .... copies of leaflets for the following countries 
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City, Zone, and State: 








